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In Honor of John Dewey 


The papers read at the celebration of John Dewey’s 


ninetieth birthday, 


held in Horace Mann Auditorium, 


Teachers College, on Thursday, October 20, are pre- 
sented in full in the pages which follow. 


INTRODUCTORY 


7 French have a proverb that 
states it is always darkest at the 
foot of the lighthouse. Matthew says 
that a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country and in his 
own house. It is difficult for those 
closest and dearest to judge g 
objectively. 

To me, John Dewey is not only 
the world-renowned philosopher, but 
the father of Evelyn, with whom I 
went to school, and the head of 
family I knew well. Of course, I did 
attend his classes. More than forty 
years ago, as a young Summer Session 
student down from Cornell, needing 
two extra points, I found a course 
called “Logic Applied to Education.” 

I was taking logic. | was hoping to 


reat men 


REMARKS 


make “education” my lifework. Why 
not apply the one to the other? So | 
went over to Hamilton Hall and sat 
in the back of the classroom. In came 
Evelyn’s father, sat down at the desk, 
and in barely audible tones began to 
read from a manuscript, now and then 
interjecting some comments. I could 
hear almost nothing. The next day I 
hurried so as to be early, took a place 
in the front row, and wrote madly 
all through the lecture. This I did each 
day and studied my notes at night. 
Thus I own a prize. T have in my own 
handwriting a summary of How We 
Think, as it was given to us by the 
Master himself, long before it appeared 
in print. 

And this I used in turn in my own 
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classes when I became a teacher. I was 
able to take my students to the “forked 
road”; I discussed psychological versus 
logical organization. I came to see that 
training one to think was no mere 
matter of forcing disagreeable subject 
matter upon a pliant learner or fol- 
lowing down syllogism, proposition, 
or selection to be translated, but rather 
a matter of understanding how the 
mind works and of setting up the 
classroom situation to exercise such 
ability under certain controls. The 
class in logic that summer, with its 
“Aristotle is a man, all men are mortal, 
hence Aristotle is mortal,” is almost 
forgotten, but what Dr. Dewey taught 
us is just as alive now as it was then. 

I remember asking Dr. Dewey 
about the origin of the “forked-road” 
illustration. I said that I had read such 
an analogy in Helvetius. He told me 
that he did not remember having read 
Helvetius. “Then where did you get 
it?” I asked. He told me that he was 
riding in a day coach across Michigan 
one day, and as he recalled it he had 
heard a traveling salesman use it. 

Dr. Dewey was always very kind 
to me; he was an old friend of the 
family; and that is why it was always 
hard for me to look at him as one of 
the great philosophers of all time. To 
me as a boy Dr. Dewey was just an- 
other Columbia professor. Of course 
the neighbors of Kant used to set their 
watches by him as he walked by. 
Spinoza’s associates looked on him as 
merely a lens grinder, 

But we can measure John Dewey’s 
size when we ask this question: What 
would our world have been like with- 
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out him? Except in the unlikely event 
that some other leader had emerged, 
which certainly has not been apparent 
to us in our lifetime, we should have 
had a far less clear understanding of 
the three basic elements of the teach- 
ing process, the individual, the school 
and society, and the interrelations of 
the three. Dewey gave us a new 
understanding of ‘the child—how he 
thinks, what interests him, what stimu- 
lates him to effort; the futility of ideas 
alone not translated into action; the 
difference in the way a learner looks 
upon material to be learned as con- 
trasted with the view of one who has 
already learned. Dewey saw clearly 
the effect that education should have 
upon society; and to him no process 
in school, however scientific or per- 
fected, had value apart from its effect 
upon the world outside the school. 
Ruthlessly his theories tore down the 
walls of the classroom and let the wide 
world enter. [vied towers lost their 
seclusion, we teaching and _ learning 
became a part of life itself. 

Teachers College welcomes this oc- 
casion formally to thank John Dewey 
for what he did for us and for teachers 
and children everywhere; and on this 
day, when he rounds out ninety years 
of a life of service to us and to his 
fellow men everywhere, we extend 
congratulations and best wishes for 
many happy returns of the day to 
this man whom we were fortunate 
to have as a colleague for many years 
—the greatest teacher of our time! 
President 


WiirttiaM F. Russet, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
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(The foregoing remarks prepared by 
President Russell as chairman of the 
meeting in Dr. Dewey’s honor, held in 
Horace Mann Auditorium, were not 
made on that occasion, as the President 
was ill. In his place Professor Butts 
opened the convocation.) 


T is with deep regret that I an- 
Bience that President Russell will 
not be able to preside this morning 
because of sudden illness. | know that 
he shares our regret at his absence. In 
his name I wish to extend a cordial 
welcome to you and especially to 
those guests who have come to share 
this occasion with us. 

This meeting is one of many being 
held today throughout the country in 
honor of John Dewey’s ninetieth 
birthday. Schools of education, uni- 
versities, colleges, and teachers col- 
leges in all parts of the land have 
planned programs to mark the day. 
It must be a heart-warming experi- 
ence for who have initiated 
these celebrations to find such wide- 
read and spontaneous response to 
their plans. Tributes and critical an- 
alysis of the work of John Dewey 
are appearing this week in many 
magazines, both general and profes- 


those 


sional, and in the daily press through- 
out America, Civic and professional 
groups of all kinds have likewise felt 
the desire to share in honoring Pro- 
fessor Dewey. 

This meeting, then, is our own 
tribute from the students, staff, and 
faculty of Teachers College. In many 
respects we can think of this meeting 
as peculiarly the “home” celebration. 
It is in this institution above all others 
that the life, the work, and the spirit 
of John Dewey’s thought have been 
focused throughout much of his pro- 
fessional career. All who are here can 
take pride in being a part of that tra- 
dition in this moment of history. 

We cannot in our program discuss 
or even mention the manifold contri- 
butions of John Dewey in all fields 
of thought and endeavor where his 
influence has been felt, but the plan- 
ning committee has wisely directed 
our attention to five extremely signifi- 
cant aspects of his thought as they 
have been felt in education and in the 
preparation of teachers. 


R. FREEMAN Butts 


Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
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Cultural Factors in Dewey’s Philosophy 
of Education 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE story is told, with what war- 
"Tae I do not know, that John 
Dewey wrote his Democracy and 
Education with a child sitting on one 
knee and a writing tablet resting on 
the other. Regardless of the authentic- 
ity of this report, we do know that 
Dewey considers the child a develop- 
ment in nature worthy of the most 
serious scientific and philosophical 
study. For him, a human infant is as 
evidential of the nature of nature as 
an electron or a star. 

As a student of social affairs, Dewey 
also has great respect for the school. 
He believes that it is one of the most 
fundamental of all human institutions. 
He is convinced that if our complex 
industrial and democratic civilization 
is to survive, education must become 
one of our major human interests, and 
the school one of our primary social 
agencies. 

The greetings and tributes which 
have poured in during the past few 
weeks from all parts of the world in- 
dicate that Dewey is today recognized 
as our foremost thinker on the na- 
ture of the child and the school, and 
the meaning of the democratic way 


of life. As Arnold J. Toynbee, Direc- 


tor of Studies of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, has said: 


There are few thinkers whose 
thoughts become part of the spiritual 
property of mankind, and, of these, few 
indeed live to see this happen. Professor 
Dewey, whose ninetieth birthday we are 
celebrating, is a member of this rare and 
happy fellowship. 


A former president of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association, not a 
member of the school of Pragmatism, 
once remarked that “if the United 
States were to establish a national 
chair of philosophy, only one person 
could be asked to fill it, and_ that 
person would be John Dewey.” 
Fortunate indeed are we, American 
teachers, that our outstanding phi- 
losopher has made education one of 
his chief intellectual and moral pre- 
occupations. 

In School and Society, published in 
1899, the volume his daughters de- 
scribe as “the most widely read and 
influential” of all of his books, Dr. 
Dewey gives an account that gets us 
to the heart of his objection to tradi- 
tional education, and also sets forth 


his central principle for educational | 


reconstruction. He writes: 
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Some few years ago I was looking 
about the school supply stores in Chi- 
cago, trying to find desks and chairs 
Ww hich seemed thoroughly suitable to the 
needs of children. We had a great deal 
of difficulty 1 in finding what we needed, 
and finally one dealer, more discerning 
than the rest, made this remark: “I’m 
afraid we have not what you want. 
You want something at w hich the chil- 
dren may work: these are all for listen- 
ing. ’ That tells the story of traditional 
education. . It is all made “for listen- 
ing,” because simply studying lessons 
out of a book is only another kind of 
listening; it marks the dependency of 
one mind on another. The attitude of 
listening means, comparatively speaking, 
passivity, absorption; it also means that 
there are certain ready-made materials 
of which the child is to take in as much 

as possible in the least possible time. 

There is very little place in the tra- 
ditional schoolroom for the child to 
work. The w orkshop, the laboratory, 
the materials, the tools with which the 
child may construct, create, and actively 
inquire, ‘and even the requisite space, 
have been for the most part lacking. The 
things that have to do with these proc- 
esses have not even a definitely recog- 
nized place in education. ; 


To change the school from the “lis- 
tening school” to an “activity school” 
in which children live as members of 
a purposeful, cooperative community 
has been one of the primary life in- 
terests of Dr. Dewey. Back of this 
educational conception lies a whole 
group of philosophical conceptions. 
Dewey contends that if we are to 
understand his educational ideas, we 
must have some understanding of his 
philosophical ideas. With this I am in 
full accord, and I would add that his 
philosophy of education can best be 


understood when we see the cultural 
factors which permeate his whole 
philosophical point of view. 

One of these primary cultural 
factors which has conditioned the 
thought of Dr. Dewey is the theory 
of organic evolution. Darwin’s Origin 
of Species was published in 1859, the 
year that Dewey was born. Viewing 
man and human experience from the 
perspective of evolution, Dewey saw 
the child, not as a creature of mind 
and body, but as a sentient, inte- 
grated biological organism functioning 
in, and by means of, an environment. 
That functioning becomes intellectual 
in quality, marked by the traits of 
mind, when through the use of sym- 
bols it becomes a conscious effort to 
develop means by which anticipated 
ends can be achieved. Dewey was for 
an activity school because he wanted 
a school that would provide the en- 
vironment necessary to give opportu- 
nity for this significant kind of 
functioning—that is mind. 

A second cultural factor in Dew- 
ey’s thought is modern experimental, 
or research, science. From his analysis 
of the methodology of science, Dewey 
developed his pattern of the complete 
act of thought which he has ex- 
pounded in his How We Think. 
Dewey perceived that the subject 
matter of thought—of ideas—was not 
some psychical or mental stuff, but 
rather the materials of ordinary hu- 
man experience, and that reflective 
thought is a special and controlled 
method of dealing with these subject 
matters of primary experience. He 
wanted an activity curriculum be- 
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cause he wanted a curriculum in 
which the young could engage in 
complete acts of thought—a school 
in which they would learn to think in 
terms of acts—of acts that would 
“test, revise, expand their ideas.” 
Linking thought with action, as he 
does, Dew ey believes that growth in 
ability to think in terms of the conse- 
quences of one’s actions is the essence 
of discipline and responsibility. 

A third cultural factor in Dewey’s 
thought is the Hebraic—Christian tra- 
dition. Dewey was nurtured in that 
tradition, and he has always acted on 
the basis of its central moral affirma- 
tion, namely, the worth and dignity 
of each human personality. Dewey 
made an extension of the principle 
when he declared that it should in- 
clude the child, and that to treat the 
child as a person was to treat him as 
an end, and that this meant to have 
respect for his uniqueness, for his in- 
terests, for his preferences, but, above 
all, for his mind. Dewey wanted a 
new school, because he wanted a 
school that better understood the 
nature of mind, and that would be 
devoted to the cultivation and the 
liberation of mind. Dewey is. passion- 
ately opposed to all forms of 
education (classical, narrow voca- 
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tional, ecclesiastical, and military) 
that block the development of mind 
by curbing the right of the child to 
inquire into the grounds for his beliefs, 

A fourth cultural factor was de- 
mocracy, both as a form of govern- 
ment, and as a mode of group and 
personal living. The deepest faith of 
democracy is that ordinary human 
beings, on the basis of their common 
experiences, can develop from within 
their own activities all necessary in- 
stitutions, regulative principles, and 
moral ideals. Dewey wanted a school 
so organized and administered, and so 
related to its community, that it 
would give each child a chance to 
grow, through firsthand experience, 
in the dispositions, the attitudes, the 
faiths, and the practices of the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Education in our own country, and 
in many other countries, is more 
meaningful for children, parents, and 
teachers because of the philosophy of 
education which Dr. Dewey has de- 
veloped. America should find humble 
satisfaction in the fact that our culture 
contained the intellectual and moral 
qualities that helped nurture this great 
thinker and this great leader of the 
democratic forces of the modern 
world. 
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John Dewey 
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and American Social Thought 


RYLAND W. CRARY 


ASSOCIATE 


HE greatest thing about John 
Dewey’s influence is that it be- 
longs to the future. 

To be sure, John Dewey is a sensi- 
ble product of American civilization 
—a priceless element in a heritage that 
holds some elements which are far 
from priceless. The Seekers have 
often stood lonely awhile in their dis- 
sents—and in this Dewey has known 
community of spirit with Roger 
Williams, John Wise, and Jonathan 
Mayhew. He is linked also with Em- 
erson, philosopher of the American 
Renaissance, who declared, “Only so 
much do I know, as | have lived.” Be- 
side him in the American scene have 
worked a great generation of men 
who have defined and built our social 
thought: Henry George, who chal- 
lenged a political economy devoid of 
a value system and who has been 
called by Dew ey, “one of the world’s 
great social philosophers”; ; Thorstein 
Veblen, who defined a basic differ- 
ence in our industrial society between 
the role of technology and that of: 
business; Lester Frank W ard, who 
challenged the futilitarianism of the 


| Social Darwinians head-on, and de- 





veloped a “dynamic sociology” for 
democratic achievement. Yes, John 
Dewey has known good company— 
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these among others—both in his ante- 
cedents and in his contemporaries. 
And this were well indeed, for 
neither by nature nor by philosophy is 
he the type to seek lonely refuge in a 
cave or to meditate atop a pillar of 
stone. 

But Dewey may be known as well 
by those who distrust him as by the 
good company he keeps. 

They like him not: the dogmatic 
and authoritarian, the Tory minds. 
Creative intelligence—this is anath- 
ema to those who have renounced 
cerebral processes for the conditioned 
reflexes of purse and status. 

They like him not: those who be- 
lieve (or profess to believe) that 
liberalism is dying; those of aristo- 
cratic posings and pretensions; those 
whose loyalties are caste-centered, 
narrow in their inclusiveness; those 
who place their trust in external forms 
of authority—who would cultivate a 
docile human “critter” and impose 
their wisdom, their discipline, and 
their order upon him. 

How can they trust him when he 

has posed the problem of democracy 
as “, . . the problem of that form of 
social organization, extending to all 
the areas and ways of living, in which 
the powers of individuals shall not be 
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merely released from mechanical ex- 
ternal constraint but shall be fed, sus- 
tained and directed”? 

How can they who distrust the 
people, who doubt the common in- 
telligence, enjoy the man who wrote, 
“The indictments that are drawn 
against the intelligence of individuals 
are in truth indictments of a social 
order that does not permit the average 
individual to have access to the rich 
store of the accumulated wealth of 
mankind in knowledge, ideas and pur- 
poses’’?. 

John Dewey and American thought 
—in time so brief or for that matter 
if hours were available in place of 
minutes, it were presumption to speak 
of a “summing up.” Let it then be a 
suggestion of a few great contribu- 
tions among the many. 

1. He has made society and the in- 
dividual integral one to the other. By 
bringing thought and action into 
common focus he has given both 
knowledge and morality a_ greater 
social meaning. 

2. Therefore, since thought and 
action exist within a continuing com- 
plex of antecedents and consequences, 
the significant interrelationship of 
means and ends is emphasized. This, 
of course, denies the totalitarian apol- 
ogy for coercive practice on the 
grounds of ultimate good intentions. 
To education and to democracy, 
Dewey would recommend a continu- 
ing inquiry as to both method and 
objectives, and would urge consist- 
ency and harmony one with the other. 

3. This would seem to ask enough 
of those who would work with him, 
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but he demands more. Dewey is a 
man of reason, tolerance, and good 
will, but he will not deny the existence 
of issues. And acknowledging that is- 
sues exist, he is not content with easy 
and superficial resolutions and com- 
promises. In his essay “The Challenge 
to Liberal Thought” (one of his 
great recent contributions) he de- 
clares, “. . . it is true in education as 
elsewhere that the Great Bad is the 
mixing together of things that are 
contrary and opposed.” This lends 
point to his insistence that values, even 
the “eternal verities,” require valida- 
tion, must be subject to critical and 
scientific inquiry. 

Above all, John Dewey is great in 
his contribution and relation to the 
great emerging American and demo- 
cratic understanding: confidence in 
willed intelligent action as man’s 
great resource in the solution of his 
problems. It is a concept he has made 
us all understand better. David Lilien- 
thal, who has given the principle 
meaning in his own career, speaks of 
it as the idea of “dreamers with 
shovels.” Thus, in a world of change 
man assumes dignity through partici- 
pation in and the direction of change. 
At once confident and humble, this 
man will not grovel before a fuehrer, 
delegate his thinking to any man or 
institution, or cling to protective cer- 
tainties as a frightened child to its 
sawdust doll. 

There is not so much time left the 
race that while we today honor John 
Dewey we must not also dedicate our- 
selves as citizens and teachers to make 
these civilized and saving understand- 
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ings more universally applied. This, 
| believe, we do resolve. 

Yes, Dewey’s greatness is that his 
reatest influence lies in the future. 
His is both a liberalizing and a liberat- 
ing philosophy, based as it is on re- 


liance in the disciplined intelligence of 
the ordinary individual. By it, men of 
the twenty-first century may well 
think clearer thoughts, make better 
plans, and do finer deeds than we can 
hardly dare to hope. 
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John Dewey and the Understanding 
of Children 


ROMA GANS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


| orem as spokesman for children 
should be present to express their 
gratitude to John Dewey for the 
emancipation he has brought and is 
still bringing them. 

One measure of the civilization of 
a people is the place of children in the 
culture. If children are neglected, mis- 
treated, or expended, we regard that 
culture as retarded. If children are 
recognized as persons, understood, 
and accorded genuine citizenship 
status, we regard that culture as ad- 
vanced or advancing. 

In our country the ascendancy of 
children to a more recognized status 
as persons is observable, but the con- 
test between forces affecting their 
status is observable too. This contest 
is particularly noticeable in education. 
There the concept of a child as a dig- 
nified creation with purposes, per- 
sonal growth needs, and continually 
maturing abilities is in real conflict 
with the concept of a child as a mini- 
ature adult, a docile creature who 


should readily accept the imposed 
patterns of the wise, experienced 
adults, and do so at the same time and 
rate as about forty others in the same 
classroom. 

John Dewey came to the defense 


of the dignity of children as persons 
in an article written for the Forum 
of May 1898. Protesting the imposed 
program of the primary grades 
which the emphasis on learning to 
read, write, and spell overshadowed 
or crowded out everything else, 
Dewey wrote: 

To require a child to turn away from 
the rich material which is all about him, 
to which he spontaneously attends, and 
which is his material, unconscious food, 
is to compel the premature use of an- 
alytic and abstract powers. . There is 
every reason to suppose that a | premature 
demand upon abstract intellectual ca- 
pacity stands in its own way. It cripples, 


rather than furthers later intellectual de- 
V elopment.! 


He observed the eagerness with 
which children “spontaneously” live 
and learn from their everyday life. 
Furthermore, he respected them as 
thinkers with their own ideas. With 
genuine disdain he criticizes the ne- 
glect of this fact in the following 
comment: 


The utter triviality of the contents of our 
school “Primers” and “First Readers” 
shows the inevitable outcome of forcing 
the mastery of external language forms 


1 John Dewey, “Primary Education Fetish.” 
Forum, 25:321, May, 1898. 
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upon the child at a premature period. 
Take up the first half-dozen or dozen of 
such books you meet with and ask your- 
self how much there is in the ideas pre- 
sented worthy of respect from any in- 
telligent child of six years.* 


In answer to those who felt com- 

pelled to hold children to assigned 
tasks, not aware of or respecting their 
own interests, he wrote in The Child 
and the Curriculum, published in 
1902: 
The child’s life is an integral, a total one. 
He passes quickly and readily from one 
topic to another, as from one spot to 
another, but is not conscious of transi- 
tion or break. The things that oc- 
cupy him are held together by the unity 
of personal and social interests which his 
life carries along. What is uppermost in 
his mind constitutes, to him, for the time 
being, the whole universe. 


Notice that John Dewey does not 
refer to children’s interests in the be- 
littling language which is commonly 
heard today. Nor does he smile with 
a downward glance when he refers to 
what to the child becomes “the whole 
universe.” No, he refers to children’s 
ideas, growth, and development in the 
same respectful tone that he uses for 
those of adults. 

His understanding of children’s 
emotional needs, as indicated in his 
fascinating article “Primary [Educa- 
tion Fetish,” is amazing. In 1898, in 
referring to experiences in music, 
drawing, and modeling for young 
children, he states that these media 
“afford a regulated outlet in which 
the child may project his inner im- 


2Ibid., p. 322. 


pulses and feelings in outward form 
and come to consciousness of him- 
self.” More than half a century ago 
this great student of children was 
recognizing a child’s need for expres- 
sive releases and the importance of 
coming to terms with himself, to his 
wholesome growth. By many teach- 
ers and other educators such essential 
emotional needs are not yet recog- 
nized or understood, and certainly are 
not often observed in practice. 

Thus was John Dewey writing at a 
time when children were still com- 
monly depicted in illustration not as 
lithe or chubby youngsters, but as 
thick foreshortened adults and at a 
time when little thought was given to 
children’s clothes in terms of their 
comfort and suitability. 

A decade later (1909), in Moral 
Principles in Education, Dewey still 
further emphasizes the dignity of chil- 
dren with this forceful expression: 


The child is an organic whole, intellec- 
tually, socially, and morally, as well as 
physically. We must take the child as a 
member of society in the broadest sense 
and demand for and from the schools 
whatever is necessary to enable the child 
intelligently to recognize all his social 
relationships and take his part in sus- 
taining them. 


Social relationships mentioned are not 
only in community life but also in fam- 
ily life, that important social institu- 
tion which now we are coming to 
recognize realistically in cooperative 
planning of school programs. 

The contest affecting the status of 
children took a decided turn away 
from the emphasis of John Dewey in 
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The advent of standardized intelli- 
gence and achievement tests was 
quickly felt in the schools. Education 
was now commonly referred to as a 
science. And to be a science, its ex- 
actness had to be defined in order that 
it could be measured. 

A counter to the narrowing influ- 
ence of this trend and its effect upon 
children came from John Dewey in 
his Kappa Delta Pi lecture in 1929, 
“The Sources of a Science of Educa- 
tion.” 


The sources of educational science are 
any portions of ascertained knowledge 
that enter into the heart, head and 
hands of educators, and which, by enter- 
ing in, render the performance of the 
educational function more enlightened, 
more humane, more truly educational 
than it was before.* 


His emphasis on the child as a 
thinker, capable of making value 
judgments, able to synthesize from his 
experiences, and ready to share in 
maintaining and changing the social 
scene where needed is of utmost im- 
portance today in the world of revo- 


3 John Dewey, The Sources of a Science of 
Education, p. 76. Horace Liveright, N. Y. 1929. 
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the period following World War I. 


lution of ideas. No child can be 
sealed off from influence and fed q 
diet of adult ideas. A child so edny- 
cated is unsafe for today’s world, un- 
safe in the very areas of spiritual and 
moral choices in which we are most 
eager to protect him. 

It is regrettable that such deep in- 
sight into the child as a person with a 
pulse, with genuine personal interests, 
and with readiness to grow as a 
thinker, is still not more widely un- 
derstood and acted upon. Perhaps 
now we are readier than we were fifty 
years ago, and the fact of this nine- 
tieth birthday celebration will speed 
up our progress. 

In an address before a conference 
held here at Teachers College in April 
1933, John Dewey spoke on the topic 
“Toward Utopia in Education.” He 
described children in Utopia, busily 
engaged in their home and commu- 
nity life, planning, discussing intelli- 
gently, making important decisions, 
Along came some visitors from an- 
other land, educators, I believe. Per- 
ceiving the unusual ability of these 
children, one visitor asked, ““To what 


school do you go?” “School,” re- 


plied a child, “What’s that?” 
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| John Dewey as a Pioneer in Social Psychology 


GOODWIN WATSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEN John Dewey delivered 
W the presidential address for 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion in 1899 he chose the title “Psy- 
chology and Social Practice,” a clear 
indication to his colleagues that he 
had outgrown the conventional treat- 
ment of sensation, perception, mem- 
ory, and thought which had made up 
his first psychology textbook and 
which would continue to preoccupy 
his fellow psychologists for many 
years. 

Even in that first psychology text, 
however, Dewey ventured to urge 
departure from laboratory introspec- 
tion to the study of languages, science, 
social and political institutions, art, 
and religion since “it is in these wide 
departments of human knowledge, 
activity and creation that we learn 
most about the self, and it is through 
their investigation that we find most 
clearly revealed the law of its activi- 
ties.’”? 

In his presidential address Dewey 
said, “Education is primarily a social 
affair and educational science is first 
of all a social science.”* He saw the 
teacher in a social context—a member 


1John Dewey, Psychology, pp. 11-12. 1886. 

2 John Dewey, Psychology and Social Prac- 
tice. University of Chicago Contributions to 
Education, No. II, 1901, p. 7. 


and organ of social life, working with 
groups and carrying out social aims. 
If this seems to us now a bit obvious, 
recall the series of textbooks in educa- 
tional psychology written by able and 
distinguished men during the forty 
years that followed Dewey’s address, 
and consider how far short they fell 
of building, as he proposed, a social 
science. 

Dewey sought the development of 
social psychology not only as a basis 
for understanding education but as 
the only hope for intelligent attack 
upon major world problems. The un- 
necessary suffering and slavery 1 in the 
world he saw as a consequence of 
failure to apply the methods of sci- 
ence beyond the physical sciences to 
the social environment. A generation 
before Ogburn’s formulation of social 
lag, Dewey wrote: 


With tremendous increase in control of 
nature, in ability to utilize nature for the 
indefinite extension and multiplication 
of commodities for human use and sat- 
isfaction, we find the actual realization 
of ends, the enjoyment of values, grow- 
ing unassured and precarious. . Our 
control of nature, with the accompanying 
output of material commodities, is the 
necessary result of the growth of phys- 
ical science—of our ability to state 
things as interconnected parts of a 
mechanism. Physical science has for the 
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time being far outrun psychical. We have 
mastered the physical mechanism suf- 
ficiently to turn out possible goods; we 
have not gained a knowledge of the con- 
ditions through which possible values 
become actual in life.* 


During the decades when other 
psychologists were obsessed with in- 
stinct theories or with a contrasting 
environmentalism which rejected all 
innate factors, Dewey kept a balance 
so true that it requires no substantial 
revision today. 


The wholesale human sacrifice of Peru 
and the tenderness of St. Francis, the 
cruelties of pirates and the philanthro- 
pies of Howard, the practice of Suttee 
and the cult of the Virgin, the war and 
peace dances of the Comanches and the 
parliamentary institutions of the British, 
the communism of the South Sea _ Is- 
lander and the propriet ary thrift of the 
Yankee, the magic of the medicine man 
and the experiments of the chemist in 
his laboratory, the non-resistance of the 
Chinese and the aggressive militarism of 
an imperial Prussia, “monarchy by divine 
right and government by the people; the 
countless diversity of habits suggested 
by such a random list springs from. prac- 
tically the same capital-stock of native 
instincts.* 


His contemporaries drew mislead- 
ing conclusions from limited labora- 
tory experiments on learning, ignoring 
Dewey’s warning—dated 1899—that, 


When the result of laboratory experi- 
ment informs us, for example, that repe- 
tition is the chief factor influencing re- 
call, we must bear in mind that the result 
is obtained with nonsense material, 1.e., 


8 Ibid., pp. 40-41. 


Human Nature and Conduct, 
Holt, 1922. 


* John Dewey, 
pp- 91-92. 


by excluding the conditions of ordina 
memory. The result is pertinent if we 
state it thus: the more we exclude the 
usual environmental adaptations of mem- | 
ory, the greater import attaches to sheer | 
repetition.® 


in Dewey’s Human Nature and Con- 
duct, lectures delivered at Stanford 
University immediately after the first 
World War, is still a challenge to 
most formulations. 


The concept of habit that appears 


Repetition is in no sense the essence of 
habit. A man with the habit of givin 
way to anger may show his habit by a 

murderous attack upon someone w ho has 
offended. His act 1s nonetheless due to 
habit because it occurs only once in his 


life.® 

During the period when individual 
intelligence testing was rampant in | 
American Dewey re- 
minded us that our intellect 


psychology 


. comes to us from others, by educa- 
tion, tradition and the suggestion of the 
environment. Our intelligence is bound 
up, so far as its materials are concerned, 
with the community life of which we , 
are a part. .. . Science is an affair of civ- 








ilization, not of individual intellect.’ 
Turning now to major contem- 


porary trends in social psychology we 


find most of them forecast in Dewey’s 


conceptions a generation or more ago. 
Here are a half-dozen examples. 

One of the few experiments which 
is sure to appear in the extraordinarily 
diverse texts and courses called social | 


5 Dewey, Psychology and Social Practice, 
p. 32. 
® Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 42. 


7 [bid., p- 314. 
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psychology is Sherif’s demonstration 
of the formation of social norms. The 
main point is evident, however, in 
Dewey’s 1918 lectures. 


We attribute distinctive characteristics 
to rich and poor, slum-dweller and cap- 
tain of industry, rustic and suburbanite, 
officials, politicians, professors, to mem- 
bers of races, sects and parties. These 
judgments are usually too coarse to be 
of much use. But they show our prac- 
tical awareness that personal traits are 
functions of social situations.® 


All of the actions of an individual bear 
the stamp of his community as assuredly 
as does the language he speaks.® 


. An individual usually acquires the 
morality as he inherits the speech of his 
social group."® 


A second oft-cited study is the 
series of experiments at the Haw- 
thorne plant of Western Electric. The 
finding that industrial productivity 
was less influenced by lighting, rest 
periods, and wage incentives than by 
group feeling is wholly consistent with 
Dewey’s argument, decades before, 
that “the social conditions under 
which ‘labor’ is undertaken have be- 
come uncongenial to human nature,” 
transforming interesting productive 
work into irksome drudgery. 

Lynd, Warner, Davis, Havighurst, 
Hollingshead, and their co- camellias 
are now contributing elaborate detail 
to our knowledge of a third problem: 
class stratification in American society. 
The essence of the matter has been 
well stated by Dewey: 

®Ibid., p. 20. 

*Ibid., p. ur 


10 Ibid. p- 
1 Ibid., p. a 
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. segregated classes develop their own 
customs. which is to say their own 
working morals. . . . Each class is rigidly 
sure of the rightness of its own ends and 
hence not overscrupulous about the 
means of attaining them. . . . There is no 
common ground, no moral understand- 
ing, no agreed upon standard of appeal. 
Today such a conflict occurs between 
propertied classes and those who depend 
upon daily wage; between men and 
women; between old and young. Each 
appeals to its own standard of right, and 
each thinks the other the creature of 
personal desire, whim or obstinacy.” 


Control has been vested in an oligarchy. 
Indifference to regulations has grown in 
the gap which separates the ruled from 
the rulers. 


Social psychology does not seem as 
yet, however, to have responded ade- 
quately to Dewey’s challenge of a 
half-century ago to replace class con- 
trol by psychological insight. 


Psychology, as an account of the mech- 
anism of workings of personality, is the 
only alternative to an arbitrary and class 
view of society. 

. The effort to apply psychology to 
social affairs means that the determina- 
tion of ethical values lies not in any sect 
or class however superior, but in the 
workings of the social whole; that the 
explanation is found in the complex of in- 
teractions and interrelations which con- 
stitute this whole." 


A fourth area of activity in social 
psychology today emphasizes the 
value of participation and ego-in- 
volvement. When Gordon Allport in 


12 Tbid., pp. 82-83. 
13 Ibid., p. 2. 
14 Dewey, Psychology 


p- 32. 


and Social Practice, 
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1944 delivered his presidential address 
for the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues he entitled it 
“The Psychology of Participation” 
and dedicated it in honor of John 
Dewey, for, said Allport, “He more 
than any other scholar, past or pres- 
ent, has set forth as a psychological 
problem the common man’s need to 
participate in his own destiny. . . . / As 
a torch-bearer of democracy he has 
illumined the region where the prob- 
lems of participation must inevitably 
find their solution.” 

If we turn to group dynamics as an- 
other field of current research, we can 
again find the foundation concepts in 
Dewey’s work. A few sentences must 
represent the many appropriate cita- 
tions. 


Persons do not become a society by liv- 
ing in physical proximity. . . . Individ- 
uals do not even compose a social group 
because they all work for a common 
end.!® : 


The resistance and the cooperation of 
others is the central fact in the further- 
ance or failure of our schemes.!* 


To foster conditions that widen the 
horizon of others and give them com- 
mand of their own powers so that they 
can find their own happiness in ad 
own fashion, is the way of “social” 
tion.!§ : 


Action-research, another shibboleth 
of present initiates, seems to have been 


15 Gordon Allport, “Psychology of Participa- 
tion.” Psychological Review, 52:117-32, 1945. 

16 Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 5 
Macmillan, 1916. 

17 Dewey, 
p- 317. 

18 [bid., p. 293. 


Human Nature and Conduct, 
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recommended many years ago by 
Dewey. 


The original pattern of reflective action 
is set by cases in which the need for 
doing something is urgent and where 
the results of what is done test the value 
of thought.’® 


Unless our laboratory results are to give 
us artificialities, mere scientific curiosi- 
ties, they must be subjected to interpre- 
tation by gradual reapproximation to 
conditions of life.2° 


While the psychological theory 
w ould guide and illuminate the practice, 
acting upon the theory would immedi- 
ately test it, and thus criticize it, bring- 
ing ‘about its revision and growth.” 


John Dewey’s own continuous par- 
ticipation in enterprises of liberal social 
action wholly accords with his thesis, 

Numerous other pioneer proposals 
might be reported, ranging from 
Dewey’s analysis of the function of 
play and art as a foundation for much 
modern psychotherapy, to his com- 
ments on the international scene in 
which he refers to 


. the folly of striving to eliminate war 
by agencies which leave other institu- 
tions of society pretty much unchanged. 
History does not prove the inevitability 
of war, but it does prove that customs 
and institutions which organize native 
powers into certain patterns in politics 
and economics will also generate the 
war pattern.”° 


The following words from three 


19 John Dewey, How We Think, p. 9. 
Heath, 1933. 

20 Dewey, 
P- 32 

21 [bid., p. 34. 

22 Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 
115. 


Psychology and Social Practice, 
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decades ago might have been written 
for publication tomorrow: 


Nations and races face one another, each 
with its own immutable standards... . 
Never before have there been such oc- 
casions for conflict which are the more 
significant because each side feels that it 
is supported by moral principles. 

. Each side treats its opponent as a 
wilful violator of moral principles, an 
expression of self-interest or superior 


might.~* 


In my own area of intensive study, 
the psy chology of social change, I 
have frequently hit upon what seemed 
an illuminating hypothesis for the in- 
terpretation of current affairs, only 
later to find that Dewey had seen it 
earlier and said it better. I was once 
struck by the anthropological obser- 
vation that societies are more tolerant 
of actual deviations from cultural 
norms than they are of verbal criti- 
cism of their ideal culture. Then I 
discovered on rereading Human Na- 
ture and Conduct for perhaps the 
twentieth time, the observation that 
in the regime of custom “repetition 
of formulae is esteemed of greater im- 
portance than repetition of 
deeds.” ** 

Toynbee has recently expounded 
the alternation between withdrawal 
and return. Back in 1902 Dewey 
showed in science, in education, and 
in national affairs a necessary sequence 


28 Ibid., p. 83. 
*4 Ibid., p. 65. 
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of development in which a period of 
isolation and detachment is followed 
by connection and interaction.” 

The point that the liberal reformer 
wins his victory in the field of ideals, 
exhortation, and slogans while the 
standpatters stubbornly keep firm 
hands on the administrative controls 
—giving each side mutual satisfaction 
—was made by Dewey in 1902.” 

The reminder that “actual social 
change is never so great as apparent 
change”** appeared during the first 
flush of Bolshevik success in Russia. 

So impressive a record of valid fore- 
sight lends comforting assurance to 
the words with which I conclude. 
Written a generation ago, they speak 
compellingly to our day. 


. It would have seemed absurd to 
say in the seventeenth century that in 
the end the alteration in methods of 
physical investigation which was then 
beginning would prove more important 
than the religious wars of that century. 
Yet the wars marked the end of one era; 
the dawn of physical science the begin- 
ning of a new one. And a trained imagi- 
nation may discover that the nationalistic 
and economic wars which are the chief 
outward mark of the present are in the 
end to be less significant than the de- 
velopment of a science of human nature 
now inchoate.** 


25 John Dewey, The Educational Situation. 
University of Chicago Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. III, 1902, pp. 54-55. 

26 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

27 Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 
108. 


28 [bid.., Pp. 323 
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Influence of John Dewey on the 


Curriculum of American Schools 


H. L 


. CASWELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


L is widely recognized that one of 
the most important aspects of all 
American achievement is the develop- 
ment of a distinctive educational 
system. The gap which now exists 
between European tradition and prac- 
tice in education and our own is tre- 
mendous. Since our cultural roots are 
so deeply imbedded in the achieve- 
ments of Western Europe and our in- 
terchange has been so constant and 
extensive, it is truly remarkable that 
the development of a basic institution 
such as the school should have di- 
verged so widely from the pattern to 
be found there. Whether or not this 
divergence has been for the best is a 
matter on which opinions differ. As is 
to be expected, many Europeans con- 
sider our departures ill advised. Some 
of our own people, particularly some 
specialists in universities, share this be- 
lief. But for the most part, the Ameri- 
can people and those who are work- 
ing in our public school system prize 
the broad opportunities and the spirit 
of humaneness which characterize our 
educational practice. 

Achievement of a unique educa- 
tional system in America was stimu- 
lated by the special conditions existing 
during the years when our country 


was being formed. But there had to be 
men able to perceive the import of 
these conditions and to carry their 
meaning to the Ameriacn people. 
Two leaders above all others did this 
task for education—Horace Mann 
and John Dewey. To appreciate the 
profound influence of John Dewey 
on the curriculum, it must be viewed 
in this broad setting. 

Through the colonial period the 
curriculum of the schools faithfully 
reflected the European tradition, Such 
variations as existed were slight in na- 
ture. In the periods of the Revolution 
and early national development, even 
though our great leaders were elabo- 
rating those ideas of liberty and oppor- 
tunity basic to our way of life, there 
was little application to the structure 
and content of education. For a half 
century more the European pattern, 
developed in societies committed to a 
rigid class structure, prevailed. Then 
Horace Mann entered the scene and 
made his great contribution by lead- 
ing in the formulation of a new 
educational structure, based upon 
principles compatible with the broader 
democratic goals which our country 
had espoused. 

But even through the great period 
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of the common school revival the cur- 
riculum was not subjected to critical 
appraisal in terms of our democratic 
commitments. The pressure of a 
rapidly developing country led to the 
addition of subject after subject to the 
curriculum. But these subjects, added 
to meet practical demands, were no 
sooner well established than special- 
ists began organizing them into the 
traditional pattern and seeking disci- 
plinary values ascribed to the older 
fields. In brief, even though the prac- 
tical demands of rapidly expanding 
American life forced changes in the 
school curriculum, the basic concep- 
tions were still those of the European 
selective system which supported an 
inflexible class structured society. Be- 
fore our schools could become really 
effective agencies for the achievement 
of our democratic ideals, there had to 
be rigorous, systematic appraisal of 
curriculum practices, and the devel- 
opment and acceptance of guiding 
educational conceptions compatible 
with these ideals. It is at this point that 
John Dewey made his great contribu- 
tion to development of the curric- 
ulum of American schools. This 
was an absolutely essential step to- 
ward achieving an educational system 
uniquely designed to contribute to 
maximum realization of our demo- 
cratic goals. 

There is no phase of curriculum de- 
velopment which has not felt the 
force of John Dewey’s thinking, and 
it is difficult to compare various as- 
pects of his influence. The initial im- 
pact of his thinking was to direct at- 
tention to the place the child should 
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occupy in curriculum development. 
In his organization of the experi- 
mental school in Chicago and in his 
early writing, traditional practices 
were sharply challenged. The domi- 
nant concept of the curriculum as a 
race track around which the pupil 
progressed, or failed to progress, as he 
mastered specified bodies of content 
set out in advance to be learned, was 
wholly inconsistent with his concep- 
tion of the goals and processes of 
education. He asked for “living moti- 
vation in the subject matter.” He 
showed the experience of the child 
as the matter of central concern. In 
concluding his essay on The Child 
and the Curriculum, written in 1902, 
he stated: “It is [the child’s] present 
powers which are to assert them- 
selves; his present capacities which are 
to be exercised; his present attitudes 
which are to be realized.” 

The profound way in which Dew- 
ey’s conception of the individual and 
of the learning process has influenced 
the curriculum over the years is best 
demonstrated by comparison of a 
modern educational program with 
one of the preceding century. A great 
variety of pupil activities has replaced 
the dreary routine of study and reci- 
tation, wide pupil participation has 
replaced teacher domination, work 
adjusted to individual pupils has re- 
placed uniform standards, concern for 
the all-round development of the 
child has replaced concentration on 
intellectual achievement—such are the 
justifiable contrasts that may be made. 

Of all the important books which 
John Dewey has written, perhaps 
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Democracy and Education, published 
in 1916, has had the greatest effect on 
the curriculum. Here he turns to di- 
rect application of his philosophical 
conceptions to the curriculum. His 
treatment of the aims of education 
and of the nature of subject matter 
has influenced the activities of count- 
less thousands of curriculum workers. 
Here was a drive to get beneath the 
superficialities of course of study 
preparation down to stimulating a 
process that would assure to students 
experiences of optimum worth. 
One other feature of Dewey’s in- 
fluence on the curriculum must be 
mentioned. He has been as ready to 
indicate a lack of proper attention to 
the culture in developing the curricu- 
lum as to the child. Before the Progres- 
sive Education Association in 1928 he 
challenged what he considered too 
great a tendency in progressive schools 
to improvise the subject matter of edu- 
cation. Ten years later, in Experience 
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and Education, he further elaborated 
dangers inherent in placing attention 
too exclusively on the child. These 
warnings, with the fundamental con- 
siderations upon which they rest, have 
served to stimulate critical review of 
curriculum trends. They have made 
it clear that John Dewey is the sup- 
porter of no educational cult, but 
rather is the formulator and_ inter- 
preter of the pervasive meanings of the 
American democratic ideal. In formu- 
lating a philosophy which gave ex- 
pression to the unique experience of 
the American people he provided a 
guide for developing a school curricu- 
lum possessing those distinctive quali- 
ties needed to foster our democratic 
ideals. We still have conflicts of theory 
and practice and inadequate trans- 
lations into curriculum planning of 
basic concepts, but John Dewey has 
pointed the direction, he has speci- 
fied the process that will move us for- 
ward. 
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Classroom Discipline* 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


ECENTLY I received a letter from 

R: member of the Woman’s City 
Club Education Committee in a Mid- 
western city, asking for suggestions 
with regard to a situation which had 
dev eloped i in the local school system. 
She states that the committee “plans a 
meeting in the fall on physical punish- 
ment in the schools, known here as 
paddling for it is applied with a 
wooden paddle commonly, — 
steel-edged rulers have been used. . 
I have spent the last six months 1 inquir- 
ing about this form of punishrhent and 
find it widespread, sadistically applied 
in many cases, used daily for minor 
offenses or no offenses at all. That it 
is used in a school system is a great 
shock to me.” 

Unfortunately this situation is not 
rare, and classroom discipline is 
viewed as a problem in schools in 
countless communities. Not only does 
it give concern to the citizens and 
school administrators, but teachers 
themselves view it as one of their most 
dificult problems. In graduate classes 
of teachers there is continuous inter- 
est In matters concerning the curricu- 
lum and teaching methods, but the 
greatest interest centers around prob- 

*This paper was read in part at an All-Col- 


lege Conference held in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium August 2, 1949. 
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lems of teacher—pupil relationships and 
classroom discipline. 

Classroom discipline is important, 
not only because it is an ever-present 
concern of teachers but also because 
methods of classroom control are 
closely related to the whole problem 
of training for democratic living and 
action. David Levy, who had an op- 
portunity to study the mentality of 
anti- Nazis in Germany following the 
war, reports that the typical Nes was 
one who was brought up under strict 
authoritarian discipline whereas the 
childhood of the anti-Nazi departed 
from this typical German pattern. 
Levy says, “The typical German 
father is dominating i in the family and 
uses corporal punishment in the dis- 
cipline of his children. The child is in 
awe of the father and does not talk to 
him freely. At the table during meal- 
time conversation is discouraged.”? 
Methods of control in the classroom 
as well as in the home exert an in- 
fluence on the growing personality 
of the children and democratic atti- 
tudes formed by them are determined 
in no small part by the kind of rela- 
tions set up between teachers and 
pupils in the classroom. 

We are frequently told that the 


1D. M. Levy, “Anti-Nazi: Criteria of Dif- 
ferentiation.” Psychiatry, 11:125-67, 1948. 
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term “discipline” is used in two senses 
—one referring to repressive and 
punitive discipline in the interests of 
control by the teacher, and the other 
to self-discipline, which is exercised 
by pupils. There is a widespread belief 
that the aim in education should be 
the acquisition of self-discipline and 
self-control and the assumption of 
self-responsibility on the part of the 
pupils. Even though this is a final goal 
to be achieved, the problem of con- 
trol by the teacher continues as a real 
problem at all stages of the process. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONTROL 

Control in and of itself is not an 
educational aim. Control serves pri- 
marily the needs of the teacher. A 
teacher may attempt to justify his ef- 
forts to secure and retain control on 
the grounds that it is in the interests 
of education. The statement is fre- 
quently made that one must have an 
orderly classroom if effective learn- 
ing is to take place, but it has never 
been demonstrated that learning re- 
quires the high degree of order and 
restraint that is the ideal of many 
teachers, and the fact remains that 
effort to secure quiet orderliness 
serves primarily the need of the 
teacher to feel secure in his work. 


PUNISHMENT 

The problem of this discussion, 
therefore, will be restated as: What 
forms of teacher—pupil relationships 
are most conducive to good personal- 
ity development? Let us get to the 
heart of the problem and look at the 
matter of punishment. Is punishment 
necessary and desirable as a way of 


ey 
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gaining and keeping classroom con- 
trol? Is punishment necessary in order 
to guide behavior of children into ac- 
ceptable channels? This is a question 
for psychology to answer. Thorndike 
originally stated that when a response 
is followed by an annoying state of 
affairs the connection between this 
response and the stimulus which pre- 
ceded it tends to be weakened.* This 
original statement of the negative law 
of effect served as a guide for edu- 
cators for many years. In later experi- 
mentation, however, Thorndike dis- 
covered that punishment is by no 
means the opposite of reward and the 
effect of punishment is by no means 
so significant in weakening learning 
as reward is in strengthening learning. 
In 1932 he stated, “A satisfying after- 
effect which belongs to a connection 
can be relied on to strengthen the 
connection. An annoying after-effect 
under the same conditions has no such 
uniform weakening effect. . . . There 
is no evidence that an annoying after- 
effect takes away strength from the 
phy siological basis of the connection 
in any way comparable to the way in 
which a satisfying after-effect adds 
strength to it.”* In another place he is 
even more emphatic: “Rewarding a 
connection always strengthened it He 
stantially; punishing it weakened i 
little or not at all.’’* 


2E. L. Thorndike, The Original Nature of 
Man, p. 172. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1913. 

3E. L. Thorndike, The Fundamentals of 
Learning, pp. 311 and 313. Bureau of Publica- 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. 
4E. L. Thorndike, Reward and Punishment 


in Animal Learning. Comparative Psychology 
Monographs 8, No. 4, p. 58. Serial No. 39, 1932- 
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More recently, Estes, working un- 
der the direction of Skinner, carried 
out a thoroughgoing experimental 
study of punishment in which he con- 
cludes, ‘““No evidence has been forth- 
coming to indicate that punishment 
exerts a direct weakening effect upon 
a response comparable to the strength- 
ening produced by a reward.”® 

Many persons find it difficult to ac- 
cept this conclusion which apparently 
goes in the face of common sense and 
everyday observation. The question 
may well be asked: What does pun- 
ishhment do if it does not result in a 
decrease of learning? 

Perhaps the effect of punishment 
can best be seen by resorting to a 
homely illustration. A mother has for- 
bidden her son to play in the street 
because of the danger of passing auto- 
mobiles. On one occasion when she 
sees him run into the street to recover 
a ball, she speaks sharply to him and 
gives him a few sharp thwacks. It 
was noted that after this the boy 
stayed on the sidewalk and refrained 
from running into the street. Could it 
be that the punishment had taught him 
not to run into the street? The ques- 
tion, however, concerns the strength 
of the learning. One would have to 
admit that after the punishment the 
boy was just as able to run into the 
street as he was before, and that the 
inclination to do so when he wished 
to recover his ball was as strong after 
the punishment as before. After the 
punishment, however, he repressed his 


5W. K. Estes, An Experimental Study of 
Punishment. Psychological —— 57, No. 
3, p. 36. Whole No. 263, 1 
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tendency to run into the street and 
refrained from doing it. In other 
words, the effect of punishment is to 
produce an inhibition of behavior, 
which is quite different from weaken- 
ing the response or the tendency to 
make it. 


IS PUNISHMENT EDUCATIVE? 


It is true that punishment, if prop- 
erly administered, can stop a child 
from committing any act. The ques- 
tion, however, is: Is this education? 
One would have to reconsider the 
fundamental goals of education. Prop- 
erly speaking, education is primarily 
concerned with helping children to 
form desirable habits, skills, attitudes, 
interests, and appreciations. It is a de- 
batable question whether the forma- 
tion of inhibitions can be considered 
a worthy goal of education. It would 
seem as though the proper and worthy 
direction of energies and impulses is 
more desirable than the repression of 
them. Instead of teaching children not 
to run into the street, education would 
do better to teach them to exercise 
proper precaution in the interests of 
safety. This may seem like hairsplit- 
ting, but the emphasis on the positive 
attitudes and direction of conduct is 
entirely different from the repression 
of impulses and the inhibition of be- 
havior. Repressions serve the needs of 
the parent and the teacher but do not 
help the child to become more self- 
directing, which should be the pri- 
mary goal of education. 

There is a certain futility to punish- 
ment that is a corollary to the discov- 


eries of Thorndike and Estes. Every 
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inhibition requires a reinforcement in 
the guise of the repetition of the pun- 
ishment in order that it may be main- 
tained. The strength of the desire to 
run into the street, evoked by the ball 
game, may constantly be reinforced 
by the needs of the game, and the 
strength of the inhibition may periodi- 
cally weaken. Eventually, when _pun- 
ishment becomes accepted by the 
individual as a necessary and expected 
outcome of wrongdoing, the result 
may be conflict of the forces within. 
An individual’s desires may be blocked 
by his inner conscience, which tells 
him that the act is wrong or inadvis- 
able. This conflict leads inevitably to 
guilt, and continuing pressure of the 
urge may result in one form or an- 
other of neurotic behavior. 


CONCOMITANTS TO PUNISHMENT 


Punishment carries with it many 
undesirable concomitants. For one 
thing, anxiety may be aroused by the 
threat of punishment which may 
cause the effect of punishment to 


spread to other situations. As Estes © 


“An emotional state such as 
‘anxiety’ or ‘dread’ which has become 
conditioned to the incipient move- 
ments of making the response will be 
aroused by any stimuli which for- 
merly acted as occasions for the oc- 
currence of the response.”® 

Second, the emotional response and 
the inhibition may spread to objects 
or individuals in the neighboring field. 
It is common know ledge that punish- 
ment arouses hate of the punisher and 
what the punisher stands for, possibly 


p- 37- 


says, 


6 Estes, op. cit., 
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school and learning. When a teacher 
punishes a child in order to control his 
behavior he is at the same time foster- 
ing feelings of hate and revenge 
toward himself and possible dislike 
toward the school and ev ery thing 
connected with it. 

Third, since punishment is fre- 
quently administered in a spirit of 
anger, it may arouse in the child who 


is its recipient tendencies toward 
‘counter-aggression. Many children 


respond to punishment by becoming 
sulky, revengeful, or obstinate. Pun- 
ishment may provoke in a child a 
tendency to struggle and challenge 
the authority of the person who “a 
administered it. 

Fourth, since punishment leads to 
guilt for the repressed tendencies 
which on the one hand struggle for 
expression and on the other hand are 
blocked from acceptable expression, 
it eventually leads to a need for pun- 
ishment to expiate the guilt. This 
phenomenon explains the tendency 
which children often show to pro- 
voke punishment as a way of paying 
the penalty for and being absolved 
from the guilt which they feel for 
unexpressed tendencies for which on 


previous occasions they have been 


_punished. 


Fifth, the punished child frequently 
finds it necessary to test the environ- 
ment in order to discover the extent 
and severity of punishment to which 
he is liable and whether this punish- 
ment can be tolerated. Frequently, 
neurotic children, because of their in- 
security and their fear of dire conse- 
quences of bad behavior, have a need 
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to test the limits of the situation to 
see whether they can bear the punish- 
ment which they will receive. This 
testing the limits challenges the teach- 
er’s patience and self-control where 
both firmness and restraint of the 
emotions (but not punishment) are 
called for. This child needs to know 
that he is understood. 

Perhaps the most devastating effect 
of punishment is the lowering of self- 
esteem and the arousal of feelings of 
inferiority that follow in its wake. 
The punished child feels that he has 
fallen from the good graces of the 
punishing person and that as a result 
he is a person of less value. Snygg and 
Combs‘ bring out clearly the point 
that an individual acts in accordance 
with his conception of himself. If he is 
made to think of himself as bad, in- 
competent, worthless, an outcast (as 
punishment helps him to think of him- 
self), then he will tend to act in ac- 
cordance with his concept of himself. 

In my first year of teaching 1 in the 
Punchard High School in Andover, 
Massachusetts, there was the practice 
of afternoon detention for whatever 
misdemeanors in the classroom a 
teacher felt should be corrected. De- 
tention slips were distributed freely 
for even minor infractions of the 
rules, but they ap parently had little 
influence in improving classroom con- 
ditions, for the numbers who appeared 
for these afternoon sessions did not 
diminish during the year. The next 
year the school became so crowded 


TD. Snygg and 


gg A. W. Combs, 
Behavior. Ha arper and Brothers, New 
1949. 


Individual 
York, 


that it was necessary to hold afternoon 
sessions, and consequently not only 
was there no room available for a de- 
tention period but teachers were not 
free to take charge of it. As I recall it 
we did not feel the need for these 
detention periods when it was no 
longer possible to arrange for them, 
and in some way it was possible to 
manage without them. In fact, if my 
memory serves me correctly, there 
was less need for them in general 
throughout the school the second 
year than the first. 

I have been told that the incidence 
of crime is less in London than in 
New York City, although London 
policemen carry only their billies, 
whereas New York policemen are 
equipped with side arms. Certainly 
one cannot attribute the respective in- 
cidence of crime in the two cities to 
these facts. It is obvious, however, 
that the carrying of a revolver does 
not reduce the occurrence of crime. 


NEGLECT AS DISCIPLINE 


Neglect is another method of dis- 
cipline which is sometimes advocated. 
Dr. Hohman, professor of neuropsy- 
chiatry at Duke University, makes a 
strong case for this method. The psy- 
chological principle involved he de- 
scribes as follows:* “If the reinforce- 
ment, which for practical purposes 
can be called 
ment’ 


‘rewards’ or ‘punish- 
does not follow the desired 
conditioned response, either the con- 
ditioned response is not established or 


8L. B. Hohman, “Directive vs Permissive 
Techniques in as Children.” Marriage 
and Family Living, 11: 66, 67, Spring, 1949. 
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jelse it is promptly extinguished or 
abolished. In animals, as well as chil- 
dren, as soon as a conditioned re- 
sponse is not reinforced or rewarded, 
the pattern begins to disappear. After 
several trials without reward, there is 
no longer any conditioned response.” 
Applying Dr. Hohman’s point of 
view, teachers who wish to suppress 
show-off behavior in the classroom 
could achieve the results that they de- 
sire by ignoring this behavior. 

Dr. Hohman is correct in the psy- 
chological principle which he adduces 
and his interpretation of it. He over- 
looks certain factors, however, which 
illustrate how dangerous it may be to 
interpret psy chological laws derived 
from experimentation with animals as 
applying to human situations. For one 
thing, the neglect may be looked upon 
and interpreted by the child as a pun- 
ishment, and the child may be re- 
sponding as much to what he con- 
siders to be a punishment as to the 
psychological condition of lack of 
response. For instance, children are 
quite frequently punished by being 
confined alone in a closet, a cellar, or 
an empty room. Furthermore, this 
form of control may also have its un- 
desirable concomitants and the result- 
ing insecurity that the child experi- 
ences through the parents’ failure to 
respond may be even more traumatic 
in its consequence than severe punish- 
ment. A child may become panic- 
stricken when he finds himself alone 
and realizes that his parents will not 
respond to his cries. Instead of reduc- 
ing in intensity his behavior may be- 
come frenzied. 


Both punishment and failure to re- 
spond overlook the meaning of the 
child’s original behavior. There is an 
instructive case in a book by Foster 
and Anderson’ which illustrates the 
point to be made. 

Mabel was referred to a clinic at 
the age of two years and seven 
months by her mother for a varie 
of complaints. On the first call to the 
clinic, the mother complains that the 
child wets the bed every night, that 
she refuses to take her nap, is obsti- 
nate, does not obey, eats mud, and 
runs away. Mrs. Miller is advised by 
the clinic to be more firm, to punish 
Mabel by isolating her in a room, to 
allow the child less water to drink in 
the late afternoon, and to have her 
wear long cardboard cuffs extending 
above the elbow so that she will be 
unable to put her hands in her mouth 
while playing outdoors. 

On the second visit, the mother re- 
ports that these difficulties of Mabel’s 
have cleared up but she now has 
trouble playing amicably with other 
children and tells small untruths. 
Again the mother is given suggestions, 
and by the next visit the fibbing has 
disappeared but the child’s table man- 
ners have become atrocious. On still 
another visit, it is reported that the 
table manners have improved, but 
Mabel has developed show-off be- 
havior. Her mother follows the cli- 
nician’s advice to ignore the child 
when she refuses to eat, and to put 
her in a room by herself away from 


9 J. C. Foster and J. E. Anderson, The Young 
Child and His Parents. Case 11, Mabel Miller, 
pp- 49-53. University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, 1930. 
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company when she persists in show- 
ing off, and at the next visit reports 
that these difficulties have been over- 
come but now Mabel whines con- 
tinually when she cannot have her 
way. In short, each one of Mabel’s 
roblems could be eradicated by a 
suitable punishment or neglect, but 
Mabel still remained a problem child. 
This case makes it clear that the 


| behavior was a symptom of inner 
dissatisfaction of a fundamental sort, 


and when one symptom was stamped 
out another arose to take its place. In 
spite of the mother’s attempts to con- 
trol and guide the child, following the 
directions suggested at the clinic, the 
child’s fundamental problems __ per- 
sisted. This case also illustrates very 
clearly the point which has been fre- 
quently made—that punishment does 
not get to the root of a child’s difh- 
culties and that while punishment may 
be successful in eradicating undesir- 
able behavior, it does not do anything 
toward correcting the basic problems. 
Mabel was a child who needed to be 
understood. It was interesting in this 
case that when she went to kinder- 
garten her teacher reported her as 
very obedient and as doing excellent 
work, and Mabel apparently enjoyed 
the kindergarten. Her earlier behavior 
was a response to the mother’s basic 
rejection and was undoubtedly a per- 
sistent attempt on the part of the child 
to force the mother to pay attention 
to her and to be good to her. In ad- 
dition, Mabel’s guilt repeatedly forced 
her to test her mother’s evalution of 
her and to try out her belief that she 


was a bad child. 


One cannot escape the basic fact 
that neither punishment nor neglect 
considers the underlying needs. Much 
of the undesirable behavior which a 
child exhibits in the classroom is neu- 
rotic—an unsatisfactory attempt to 
satisfy some underlying need—but 
neither punishment nor neglect gets 
to the root of this trouble. It is more 
important to solve the basic conflict 
that gives rise to the undesirable be- 
havior than it is to attempt to sup- 
press the behavior directly. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


One should not dismiss this topic of 
punishment without stopping to con- 
sider what discipline and punishment 
mean to the teacher. Unfortunately, 
many teachers who would like to 
adopt a more constructive attitude 
toward the problems of classroom dis- 
cipline and control are prevented from 
doing so by the conditions under 
which they must teach and the atti- 
tude of their superior officers and the 
community. In the first place, control 
is a difficult matter at best when one 
has charge of a class of forty or more 
children, however high a teacher’s 
ideals may be. In spite of various sug- 
gestions, most teachers are reduced to 
rather rigid and autocratic methods of 
management and control of large 
classes over a long period of time. 
Second, discipline in a school is a 
function of the administration. The 
principal sets the pattern for the social 
relations in a school by his philosophy 
and interpretation of the meaning of 
education. If he takes a positive and 
constructive point of view toward 
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education he makes possible a con- 
structive attitude for his teachers, but 
if he is a believer in authoritarian con- 
trol and repression he makes the 
teacher’s task difficult. If the principal 
places great emphasis on order, sys- 
tem, and quiet in the classroom, it is 
the unusual teacher who is able to 
achieve these standards by which he is 
to be evaluated without using methods 
that are in a degree repressive. The 
tone and morale of a school go back 
to the psychology of the principal and 
the principal, in so many cases, Calls 
the turn for his teachers. It is true that 
each teacher in a school will reveal his 
individual personality in his relations 
with the class, but limits are set on 
what he can accomplish by the stand- 
ards and expectations of the principal. 

The atmosphere of the classrooms 
also reflects the expectations of the 
community. It is easy for the members 
of a community to resort to strict con- 
trol and repression because so many 
have never fully learned to control 
their own impulses. It is well known 
that teachers are expected to be para- 
gons of excellence in the community, 
reflecting the ideals rather than the 
practice of the community. 


THE INSECURE TEACHER 


However, within the leeway af- 
forded by the expectations of the 
principal and the community, varia- 
tions in teacher—pupil relations in the 
classroom reflect the security of the in- 
dividual teacher. An insecure teacher 
does not dare to relax control for 
fear that his authority will be ir- 
revocably undermined. He is afraid 


that he will not be able to handle the 
hostilities of his pupils as well as his 
own anger, and he is also afraid of 
the criticism of his superior officers, 
The emotionally secure teacher, on 
the other hand, feeling confident in 
his own strength, dares to be more 
informal and natural, and if at the 
same time he is secure in his position, 
or is above caring whether he is, he 
can afford to face possible criticism 
that he may invoke from his superiors, 

The need for repressive discipline is 
often an indication of the otherwise 
unexpressed hostile impulses of the 
teacher. It is well known that many 
teachers use the classroom situation as 
an outlet for their sadistic impulses, 
and children are subjected to strict 
and punitive control in order to satisfy 
the teacher’s unexpressed needs. 

The insecure teacher does not dare 
to let an offense pass unnoticed, but 
feels that he must deal with it precipi- 
tately. The secure teacher, on the other 
hand, dares to wait. He does not feel 
the necessity for handling the situa- 
tion immediately. The secure teacher, 
because he knows that he has the ma- 
jority of his class with him, feels 
that when he must deal with some 
disciplinary situation he can deal with 
the individual concerned without un- 
dermining his relations with the class 
as a whole. 

The insecure teacher is frequently 
given to projecting his weakness onto 
the situation with which he is unable 
to cope. One should be suspicious of 
a teacher who finds it necessary to be 
critical of the school, of the pupils, of 
the curriculum, of the principal, or of 
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the community, for the chances are 
that this teacher finds himself inade- 
quate in the situation. It is true that 
there are many situations with which 
q teacher is justified in being dissatis- 
fied and in making complaints, but the 
secure teacher eventually either finds 
some way of meeting the situation or 
seks another position where his ef 
forts can be more effective. 

In good teaching, problems of dis- 
cipline seldom arise, because both 
teacher and pupils are interested 
the activities of the class. Apparently 
the insecure teacher is consigned to 
being ineffective and the secure 
teacher, in spite of himself, is effec- 
tive. Actually, classroom discipline 
cannot be reduced to a set of rules and 
principles; it is more a matter of atti- 
tude and feeling. The successful 
teacher concentrates on matters other 
than classroom order and control. He 
encourages the class to share his in- 
terest in the activities and subject 
matter with which they are con- 
cerned, and problems of order do not 
arise. 


THE GOOD TEACHER 


A good teacher is firm and active. 
It is important not to confuse firm- 
ness with punishment. The two are by 
no means identical. It is possible to be 
quietly yet insistently firm without 
threatening or practicing punishment. 
A good teacher avoids issuing com- 
mands, but he expresses his w ideas and 
his expectations with considerable 
vigor and, if necessary, persistence. A 
good teacher does not fail to let his 
pupils know what he expects of them, 


155 
and the very clarity with which he 
expresses his wishes helps to secure 
good relations. 

A teacher cannot afford to take an 
entirely passive attitude toward a boy 


who is troublesome, noisy, and ob- 


streperous. On the other hand, the 
teacher is lost if he gets angry or an- 
noyed, for then perhaps the boy has 
achieved one of his purposes. It is 
most important that the teacher know 
why the boy is noisy or interfering, 
and it may safely be assumed that such 
behavior is not just pure thoughtless- 
ness but arises from something that 
has happened before, either at school 
or at home. In such a situation a 
teacher might say, “You are interfer- 
ing with what we are trying to do 
here. I don’t like it and the class 
doesn’t like it. I know you are angry 
with me for not accepting the paper 
you turned in to me this morning, but 
at the same time I can’t permit you to 
continue to interrupt the class.” A 
good teacher will take time to explain 
over and over again in considerable 
detail and in the clearest and simplest 
language what he expects and why. 
A good teacher refuses to be drawn 
into a contest of wills. I have seen 
some excellent teachers permit a child 
to spend a whole hour with head on 
desk or reading some book not con- 
nected with the lesson rather than to 
reach a deadlock with a child who is 
in a highly resistant mood. It is better 
to suffer a temporary defeat in order 
to win the child over by more per- 
suasive methods at a later time. It is 
more important to show the child that 
he is understood than it is to force 


7 
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him into submission to authority. 

A good teacher expects courtesy, 
chivalry, and fair play from his pupils, 
and most pupils feel ashamed not to 
live up to the expectations of their 
teacher if those expectations are rea- 
sonable and explicit and if the teacher 
shows that he cares very much what 
pupils do. A good teacher treats boys 
and girls with respect even to the 
point of showing restrained affection. 
A good teacher is sensitive to the feel- 
ings of boys and girls and takes pains 
to avoid belittling or humiliating any 
child. A good teacher holds pupils up 
to their best work. Not only does he 
make clear what he expects from 
them, but he shows pleasure when 
they meet his expectations and dis- 
appointment when they fail. A good 
teacher challenges his pupils; he 
makes them proud of their achieve- 
ment or ashamed if their work is not 
up to their best. No teacher can ex- 
pect to succeed with a pupil whom he 
dislikes, hence he must find something 
in every child to like. He must be- 
lieve that each has possibilities in 
some direction; he must have faith 
that each will succeed in some way. A 
good teacher is patient and tolerant 
with his pupils; he recognizes that 
they are children and still have some 
way to travel to maturity and he is 
willing to overlook irregularities. But 
once an irregularity has been con- 
doned, the teacher should not fail to 


make clear his expectations for them. 
A good teacher is as honest in telling 
his ‘pupils when and in what way they 
please him as in telling them w hen and 
in what way they displease him. 


Even the best teachers, however, 
find that disciplinary crises arise on 
some occasions, but every teacher 
should recognize that they may arise 


through no fault of his. Teachers, 


should not expect to be successful 
with every pupil and it is no threat or 
defeat for a teacher to find that some 
pupils do not respond to every effort 
that he may make to help them suc- 
ceed. Hostility directed toward 4 
teacher or the classroom situation is in 
many instances a displacement of hos-| 
tility which has been aroused in some 
other situation. The teacher should 
recognize this and refuse to be drawn 
into the relationship. The — secure 
teacher does not feel that he must re- 
pay rudeness with rudeness or resist- 
ance with stubbornness. Some children 
simply are not ready to accept mem- 
bership in certain classroom situations 
and need therapeutic help before they 
can become acceptable and tolerated 
members of a group. 


DISCIPLINE IN THE NEW 
SITUATION 

The problem of how to begin with 
a new and difficult situation is always 
troublesome. Members of my classes 
have told me repeatedly that they 
have handled new teaching situations 
by “treating ’em rough” and demon- 
strating physically that they are mas- 
ters of the situation. Frequently it is 
the biggest and strongest boy in the 
class on whom this demonstration is 
made. I would very much distrust a 
relationship based on physical mastery 
and dominance, for I would fear that 


it might be at the same time a token 
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of self- inadequacy. | would rather put 
my trust in a relationship based on 
the inner strength and security of the 
teacher, his objectivity, fairness, kind- 
liness, and understanding. Physical 
force begets physical force, which is 
not particularly educational. 

Every teacher must decide on the 
basis of the relationship which he ex- 
pects to establish with his class. Is it 
to be a contest of wills or a show of 
physical superiority or is the relation- 
ship going to be pitched on a different 
level? A secure teacher in a new situ- 
ation has to be strong enough to de- 
cide that the relationship is to be one 
of reasonableness and interest in the 
work and not based on dominance 
and submission. Teachers should be 
secure enough to be willing to adopt 
an attitude of take it or leave it with 
regard to the cooperation of individ- 
ual pupils, but every teacher must 
always be ready and able to defend 
his own person and self-respect. It is 
one thing to tolerate rebellion and 
resistance that is expressed verbally and 
another to be helpless against phy S- 
ical attack and violence. Verbal criti- 
cism and attack are not fatal and may 
actually afford welcome release for a 
pupil. Any teacher should expect 
to defend himself from physical at- 
tack, but at the same time he should 
be sure that he has not precipitated 
such an attack by arbitrary exercise 
of his authority. A teacher at the be- 
ginning of a new relationship with the 
group should expound clearly the 
basis of the relationship by w hich he 
proposes to operate and his attitude 
and expectation toward the group. 


If disciplinary problems arise, it is 
essential that the teacher recognize 
and permit the expression of feeling as 
Baruch’ and Axline™ have so clearly 
shown. To permit pupils to express 
their feelings in words need be no 
threat to the teacher’s authority and 
prestige, and, in fact, may release a 
good deal of the pent-up emotion 
which was the occasion of the irregu- 
lar behavior. When a_ disciplinary 
problem arises the successful teacher 
holds his own feelings in check and 
deals with the pupil on the basis of 
reason and an understanding of the 
motives that lie behind the act. He 
attempts to guide his pupils into more 
accepted and preferred modes of be- 
havior with a minimum of emphasis on 
the mistakes that have been made in 
the past. 

The problem of classroom disci- 
pline cannot and should not be 
thought of in terms of some immedi- 
ate incident. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to tell a teacher how to 
handle some isolated incident that may 
arise in the classroom. The problem of 
discipline is one that requires growth 
in relationship over a long period of 
time. Little can be done to help 
teacher know how to manage in a 
given situation. Much can be done to 
help a teacher work out constructive 
and growth-producing _ relationships 
with his class over a period of weeks 
and months. Eventually a class must 
so trust and respect the teacher that 

10D. W. Baruch, New Ways in Discipline. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 


1949. 
11V,. M. Axline, Play Therapy. 


Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1947. 
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he can deal with individuals as oc- 
casions arise without disturbing his 
relationship to the group as a whole. 

The foregoing represents the kind 
of answer I would give to the lady in 
a Midwestern city who asked me for 
help with regard to a disciplinary sit- 
uation in the local schools. In my let- 
ter to her I said, “If a school has a 
program which engages the interest 


and enthusiasm of teachers and pupils 
and if teachers are encouraged to put 
their attention on the positive side of 
growth and development, the prob- 
lems of discipline usually disappear, 
Of course there are always individual 
children who present behavior and 
personality problems, but they can 
usually be dealt with on an individual 
basis and in a constructive manner.” 
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The Responsibility of Colleges and Universi- 
ties to the Profession of Nursing* 


RALPH R. FIELDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


OLLEGES and universities have dis- 
em responsibilities to the nurs- 
ing profession. These responsibilities 
have to be considered in terms of the 
trends in the profession itself, other- 
wise they are empty and meaningless. 
You know these trends much better 
than I do, so in enumerating some of 
them | am not trying to tell you some- 
thing about yourselves, but am only 
mentioning them briefly in order that 
you may understand from what point 
of view I w eigh the responsibility of 
those in higher education. To the ex- 
tent that I am fairly correct about 
these trends, the responsibilities of 
those in higher education may be 

sound; to the extent that I am in error, 
my concept of the accompanying re- 
sponsibilities would be in error. 


TRENDS IN NURSING EDUCATION 


Two major observations may be 
made: first, the nursing profession is 
gong through a period of searching 
inquiry, perhaps of transition; second, 
certain definite directions are emerg- 
ing, at least in the thinking of people 
in the nursing profession. 


*Based on an address given on the occasion 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Division of 
Nursing Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
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Several signs reflect the spirit of in- 
quiry within the field. Consider, for 
instance, the Brown report.’ The 
large number of people in nursing 
who participated in the study and the 
thousands who have reacted to it are 
some indication of the unrest in the 
field. The cooperation among national 
organizations in making and imple- 
menting this report bespeaks the pos- 
sibility of self-improvement. The 
great social significance of nursing 
services clearly indicated by the 
Brown study is of major import. 

The document commonly called the 
Ginsberg report’ reflects the attempt 
to identify the serious issues within 
the profession. It is significant that 
while the group who prepared the 
report was small, it was made up of 
people with very different back- 
grounds and still reflects a remarkable 
oneness of point of view with respect 
to the underlying issues. 

The Battle Creek Conference also 
indicates a great deal of inquiry. The 
fact that people from colleges and 
universities were brought in to co- 
operate in analyzing nursing problems 


1Esther Lucille Brown, Nursing for the 
Future. Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1948. 

2Eli Ginsberg, A Program for the Nursing 
Profession. Macmillan, New York, 1948. 
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shows clearly your feeling that those 
in higher education have responsibili- 
ties toward your profession. 

At the annual conference in Cin- 
cinnati, representatives from the State 
Boards of Nursing Examiners came 
together from all states of the Union 
and speedily demonstrated their abil- 
ity to agree on certain fundamental 
issues and certain clear-cut procedures. 

Somewhat more closely associated 
with the topic under discussion was 
the conference of representatives of 
institutions to consider advanced pro- 
grams for graduate nurses. This con- 
ference reflected the need for ex- 
change of ideas and experiences re- 
garding common problems. It also in- 
dicated that earnest efforts are being 
made by colleges and universities to 
assume responsibility. 

Finally, the request of one of your 
major organizations that a joint com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the 
place of nursing education in the 
junior colleges is a good and hopeful 
sign. The American Junior College 
Association has responded to that, 
and a subcommittee of junior college 
administrators and members of the 
nursing profession will attempt to de- 
fine the responsibilities of the junior 
college for educational opportunities 
in nursing. Furthermore, the Associa- 
tion will set aside one full afternoon 
at its conference next March to 
consider that report. 

These are all indications of efforts 
to improve the profession of nursing. 
Several definite directions seem to be 
emerging. 

First, 


with respect to practical 


nurses, or nursing technicians: in this 
time of critical shortage in the nursing 
profession the work of the practical 
nurse is important, but in the long run 
so-called practical nurses may disap- 
pear, being supplanted by nurses 
aides. In the meantime the public de- 
serves the best nursing service possible 
and more adequate training for prac- 
tical nurses and more adequate super- 
vision of their work are urgent. Junior 
colleges, hospital schools of nursing, 
and college schools of nursing must 
give consideration to this particular 
need. 

The need for bedside nurses is im- 
perative. There are serious issues with 
respect to this problem, and what | 
shall say expresses only my own views. 
Educational opportunities for nurses 
should be provided at public expense. 
Why should two girls living on the 
same street, one wishing to become a 
nurse and the other wishing to become 
a secretary, have such different op- 
portunities as at present? The one 
wishing to a secretary can 
get her training in the local 
public educational institutions, partic- 
ularly if a junior college is part of that 
system. But the girl who wants to 
become a nurse must go into a special 
type of institution and pay for her 
education with rendered. 
This is all aside from the question of 
the quality of the training program. 
The excessive length of this training 
because of the service time included 
in the educational program is not 
justifiable. It seems clear to me that 
the goal is collegiate training of the 
number of bedside nurses that are 
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needed in the United States of Amer- 
ica. I include, certainly, the junior 
colleges within this program. I am 
not saying that this goal will be 
achieved very soon. Many problems 
are involved, but I firmly believe that 
it is best for the hospitals, the colleges, 
the nurses, and the public to work 
toward a collegiate program for the 
training of bedside nurses. 

For the teachers, administrators, 
and specialists in nursing, obviously 
nothing less than a four-year college 
program is acceptable. They must 
have judgment and responsibility far 
beyond the rank and file of the 
nursing profession. Included in these 
groups are the supervisors, head 
nurses, educational directors, instruc- 
tional staffs of schools and colleges, 
and the many kinds of specialized 
nurses. The concept has already 
emerged that a professional school of 
nursing within higher education is the 
only adequate program. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
ADMINISTRATORS 


It seems clear to me that in the three 
areas of nursing education I have 
identified, college administrators must 
assume definite responsibilities. 


Learning the Problems 


The first is the responsibility of the 
college administrator to become suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the prob- 
lems of the nursing profession that he 
can help in their solution, whether 
they pertain to organization of a pro- 
gram, securing adequate financial aid, 
or any other difficulty. As a matter 


of fact, the college president is not 
likely to be keenly interested in the 
inauguration of a school of nursing 
until he recognizes the critical im- 
portance of nursing to social welfare. 

There is a corollary to this—the 
nursing profession has a responsibility 
for educating the college admin- 
istrator. | recall a home economics 
supervisor who came to my office in 
tears over the fact that high school 
counselors were unaware of the im- 
portance of home economics. I asked 
her what she had done in recent years 
to acquaint counselors of the school 
system with her program, and she had 
to admit that she had done nothing in 
that direction. I had the same problem 
with the principal of a vocational 
school, who complained that he was 
receiving only the dregs of the whole 
system. When asked what he had done 
to acquaint junior high school coun- 
selors with his program he also had to 
admit he had done nothing. He im- 
mediately launched an intelligent pro- 
gram, however, and within three 
weeks every counselor in the school 
system was in his school for a special 
event. He had them back several 
times during that year, and by the end 
of the year every junior high school 
principal and every junior high school 
counselor not only knew the nature of 
the school, but had gone through the 
shops and talked to the boys working 
there, thus gaining a new concept of 
what the school was all about. 

It is well to assume that on the 
whole the average college administra- 
tor does not know very much about 
your profession. While he has the re- 
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sponsibility of learning, you have the 
responsibility to see that every op- 
portunity is seized for supplying him 
with facts. 

To repeat, the first responsibility of 
the college administrator is to find out 
enough about nursing problems to 
react to them intelligently. 


Promoting Interest and Concern 


Second, it is his responsibility to 
promote interest and concern regard- 
ing the problems facing nursing. Par- 
ticularly among the lay public, the 
college administrator should help to 
carry the word. With university and 
college personnel he must promote an 
interest in nursing education. With 
boards of trustees or with legislatures 
he must promote intelligent concern 
for this field. 

The college administrator must 
promote intelligent recruitment of 
students through all educational chan- 
nels. Here again there is a corollary— 
the nursing profession must bend ev- 
ery effort to promote interest and 
concern about its problems. 


Accreditation and Licensing 


The third responsibility is that of 
the college administrator to help the 
nursing profession solve such prob- 
lems as accreditation and _ licensing. 
When the education of nurses be- 
comes part of the college pattern these 
problems become mutual ones. Inci- 
dentally, this means that those of you 
in nursing education no longer have 
the sole control of licensing | and ac- 
creditation, but you have already 


faced that problem i in your groups. 
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Instructional Programs 


The fourth responsiblity is one 
which I shall spend more time on— 
the responsibility of the college to aid 
in developing a sound instructional 
program of nursing, not only in indi- 
vidual institutions, but in all institu- 
tions generally. It seems clear that the 
college has responsibility for securing 
adequate financing for nursing edv- 
cation. This means intelligent work 
with boards of trustees, state legisla- 
tures, foundations interested in pro- 
moting education, and federal agen- 
cies interested in the financing of 
higher education. The understanding, 
sympathetic, and aggressive leader- 
ship of college administrators is es- 
sential in accomplishing this. 

It is a heavy responsibility on the 
college administrator to see that per- 
sonnel policies and staff recruitment 
are just and equitable. The 
difficulty at the present time of secur- 
ing adequately prepared staff mem- 
bers is undeniable. F requently the only 
way is to take a person from some 
other institution. This problem is not 
restricted to nursing education, but 
the shortage in that field is certainly 
critical. 

Another facet of this responsibility 
with respect to developing an ade- 
quate program is to permit freedom 
to experiment. There are both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to nursing 
education in becoming a part of 
higher education. Certainly the free- 
dom to experiment is a tradition in 
higher education. There are other 
traditions in higher education which 
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may not fit the nursing profession and 
it will take a wise and patient admin- 
jstrator to help chart the course of 
program dev elopment without squeez- 
ing the program into narrow confines. 
The work of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the Division of Nursing 
Education at Teachers College ex- 
emplifies the kind of freedom that is 
absolutely essential. The rich history 
of nursing education at Teachers Col- 
lege for the past half century indicates 
the existence of precious freedom. 

Another phase with respect to pro- 
gram development is the responsibil- 
ity of colleges to develop a sensible 
plan for mature nurses in the field 
who may desire to go into specialized 
work. The fact that a person was 
trained in a hospital school some years 
ago and received credits that may not 
have been recognized as college work 
must not be allowed to interfere with 
a practical program of professional 
development. I am not in a position 
to say how much should be added to 
the three years of hospital training in 
order to make a person eligible for a 
bachelor’s degree; I am saying only 
that the college administrator has a 
responsibility to make sure that capa- 
ble people can move ahead. 


Research 


The fifth major responsibility of 
the college administrator is to make 
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available to the nursing profession ev- 
ery resource for research within his 
institution. This must be done not 
only with respect to the education of 
nurses but also with respect to the 
improvement of nursing practices in 
the field. There are highly compli- 
cated aspects of nursing services which 
need intensive study. 

The college must take responsibility 
for seeking money to carry on types 
of research which are beyond the 
usual financial resources. 


There is great social significance to 
nursing. It warrants public concern. 
There is sufficient change and activity 
within your profession to show that 
you are striking out for solutions to 
your own problems. This change has 
assumed certain definite directions 
which have been briefly characterized 
above. There seems to be a favorable 
attitude toward inclusion of the edu- 
cation of nurses as part of the main- 
stream of education—public, private, 
vocational, and_ particularly higher 
education. This distinct trend in think- 
ing is accompanied by a sincere atti- 
tude of cooperation. Out of these 
factors emerge significant responsibili- 
ties facing colleges and universities— 
to study “the scope and intensity of 
these problems which you face and to 
tackle them and vig- 
orously. 
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The Provisions of the Education Act, 1944° 


W. P. ALEXANDER 


GENERAL SECRETARY, 
OF LOCAL 


HE Education Act, 1944, has 122 
pees and g schedules. It is per- 
haps the most comprehensive educa- 
tional Statute ever to become law in 
England; certainly it contains more 
fundamental changes than any pre- 
vious Act. You will not wish me to 
enumerate the administrative com- 
plexities of the Act. My purpose is to 
try to indicate its major provisions 
against the background of education 
as it was, which we have already dis- 
cussed. t 

Just as the 1921 Act had its basis 
in one all-important clause laying a 
duty on parents regarding elementary 
instruction for their children, so the 
1944 Act has one clause which is the 
key to the whole of its provisions. 
That clause specifies that it shall be 
the duty of parents of every child of 
compulsory school age to cause him 
to receive efficient full-time education 
suitable to his age, ability, and apti- 
tude, either by regular attendance at 
school or otherwise. Let us examine 
the implications of this clause. Clearly, 
it indicates a fundamental change in 
the philosophy as compared with what 

* This is the second in a series of three 
lectures on English education given by Dr. 
Alexander at Teachers College in October, 1949. 


| See Teachers College Record, November, 
1949. 


ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATION COMMITTEES 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


existed before. The emphasis is no 
longer on instruction in the three R’s, 
it is on education. The previous con- 
ception that all children of a certain 
age should reach a certain standard in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic js 
replaced by a recognition of individ- 
ual differences both in degree of gen- 
eral ability and in particular aptitudes. 
The task of the teacher is no longer 
that of instruction but of education; 
the psychology is no longer that of 
Herbart but rather that of Rousseau; 
the Q builder 
knowing the final plan and selecting 
materials to fulfil his purpose, he 1s 
now a gardener, and his task is to tend 


teacher is no longer a 


the soil, to try to ensure the right en- 
vironmental influences, the right 
amount of sunshine and of water so 
that all the plants in the garden may 
come to. their fullness 
which he recognises does not depend 
only 


fullness—a 


on his efforts but is necessarily 
determined by the nature of the plant. 
Notice, that 
teacher must be judged not on his skill 
in bringing one kind of plant to full 
beauty, but in bringing all the plants 
to their fullness. It is not enough that 
he claims that his roses 


too, his success as 4a 


are excellent if 
other flowers in the garden are with- 
ering. It is no longer, therefore, ac- 
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THE EDUCATION ACT, 


ceptable that children of considerable 
ability and academic aptitude are be- 
ing fully developed if 80 to go per 
cent of them are failing to have their 
talents developed because they do not 
have high academic ability. Notice, 
too, the removal of the authoritarian 
implications, the recognition that as a 
democratic nation we are dependent 
on the full development of all the 
talents of all the people, the recogni- 
tion of a dynamic philosophy rather 
than a static philosophy, the removal 
of the implication of determination 
from above and the clear emphasis on 
the process of development of the 
individual citizen, who will in his turn 
not merely fit into society as he finds 
it but will make a positive contribu- 
tion to its continuing reconstruction 
in his adult life. 

It cannot be too greatly emphasised 
that this new philosophy in education 
which finds expression in the 1944 
Act is a revolution in English educa- 
tion. Having adopted that clause, it 
becomes necessary to reconsider not 
merely the organisation of schools but 
the whole organisation of the national 
system of education, so that the policy 
may be effectively carried out. 

First, consideration had to be given 
to the central government department 
concerned. Was the Board of Educa- 
tion as then constituted a fit instru- 
ment for ensuring the education of the 
people of England and Wales? The 
answer was a clear recognition that 
the status of the department of edu- 
cation must be raised and so there was 
created a Minister of Education, whose 
duty it is to promote the education of 
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the people of England and Wales and 
the progressive development of insti- 
tutions devoted to that purpose. In 
making that decision it was imperative 
to keep in mind the English tradition 
in which central direction in educa- 
tion is abhorred. The long partner- 
ship between Local Education Au- 
thorities as autonomous bodies, con- 
tributing finance to the cost of educa- 
tion, cooperating in the development 
of policy and responsible for its execu- 
tion in their area, was not lightly to 
be challenged. So the Act continues 
in its first clause by providing that the 
Minister “shall secure the effective 
execution by local authorities, under 
his control and direction, of the na- 
tional policy for providing a varied 
and comprehensive educational service 
in every area.” 

This clause has given rise to great 
discussion in England during the last 
four years. It seems to go too close to 
placing the educational system under 


the control and direction of the 
central government, but those who 


know the English pattern need have 
no undue worry, for three good rea- 
sons: first, the Government itself be- 
lieves firmly in the virtue of freedom 
in education and there is not, nor has 
there ever been in English education, 
any direction affecting educational 
method or curriculum; indeed, it is as 
true now as it has always been to say 
that the teachers of England and 
Wales are perhaps the freest of any 
teachers in the world. All matters con- 
cerning curriculum and method are 
in their hands; neither the Ministry of 
Education nor Local Education Au- 
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thorities interfere with that freedom. 
Second, there is security in the fact 
that Local Education Authorities are 
appointed under the statute in every 
area as autonomous bodies, responsible 
to the ratepayers in their area. Local 
government in England is very strong. 
It is perhaps not untrue to say that it 
is the most truly democratic aspect of 
government. The people believe in it 
and its strength is not lightly to be 
challenged. Third, it is important to 
note that Local Education Authori- 
ties are well-organised in national as- 
sociation. 

I speak here of that with which I 
am wholly familiar as the General Sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Education Committees of Local Edu- 
cation Authorities in England and 
Wales. For almost fifty years the As- 
sociation has existed as an instrument 
to ensure effective representations to 
the Government in the interests of 
Local Education Authorities and to 
ensure that Local Education Authori- 
ties can act in a cooperative and cor- 
porate capacity in negotiations with 
the teachers or any other person or 
body of persons. The Minister of 
Education would be immediately chal- 
lenged if at any time there was any 
danger of an over-control and direc- 
tion from the Government affecting 
the freedom of schools. Finally, 1: 
should be added that the teachers 
themselves are well-organised in Eng- 
land and Wales and are well able to 
protect the freedoms which they en- 
joy and cherish. Therefore, this in- 
crease of power given to the Minister 
of Education is to be welcomed in 
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that it helps to ensure that national 
policy will be effectively transmitted 
into executive action in the areas of 
all authorities, whether rural or urban, 
whether rich or poor. 

The next step, clearly, is to examine 
the Local Education Authorities them- 
selves to see whether all of them are 
fitted to carry out the greatly in- 
creased duties which the Act places 
on them. Clearly, responsibility for 
education in all its stages from nursery 
school to adult education demands a 
Local Authority sufficient in popula- 
tion and of great enough financial 
strength. This problem caused much 
heart-burning in 1944. It was resolved 
in a decision to reduce the number of 
Local Education Authorities from 316 
to 146, comprising the County Coun- 
cils and County Borough Councils of 
England and Wales. In order to re- 
tain in some measure the local interest 
and effective criticism of smaller au- 
thorities there was established a sys- 
tem of divisional administration in 
county areas. So there were created 
Local Education Authorities on whom 
was placed the duty of ensuring edu- 
cational facilities for everybody in 
their area. 

The next major problem was the 
duality in the existence of church and 
council schools. The plain fact was 
that the necessary reorganisation of 
schools and the very expensive build- 
ing program involved required the 


church authorities to enter into ex- 


pense greatly in excess of their finan- 
cial capacity. After lengthy discus- 


sions agreement was reached on a 
solution which effected a reasonable 
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compromise—so precious to the Eng- 
lish mind. The voluntary schools, as 
they were called, were given an op- 
tion. They can become controlled 
schools, in which case all expenditure 
relating to them is borne by the Local 
Education Authority, but they re- 
tain the right on two days of the week 
to provide denominational religious 
instruction for the children of parents 
who so desire; on three days of the 
week the religious instruction is un- 
denominational. On the other hand 
they may choose to become what are 
called aided schools, in which case the 
governors or managers of the school 
continue to be responsible for the 
fabric of the building—all other ex- 
penditure being borne by the Local 
Education Authority—and the con- 
trol of religious instruction and wor- 
ship continues to be a responsibility 
of the managers or governors. Where 
existing schools are required to enter 
into expenditure to satisfy the new 
building regulations, the government 
may grant to the church authorities 
half the amount involv ed, but this ap- 
plies only in respect of existing 
schools. If the church authorities de- 
sire to provide a new school then the 
whole expenditure of so doing falls 
on them. Here again there is an in- 
teresting provision under which an 
existing school can be moved to a 
new site, which enables the church 
authorities to have regard to move- 
ments of population which require 
the movement of schools if they are 
to meet the needs of the people for 
whom they were created. This prin- 
ciple of portability is entirely new. It 
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is perhaps not too much to say that 
Mr. R. A. Butler’s greatest achieve- 
ment lay in solving the problem of 
church schools. The solution was 
agreed to on all sides, by the Church 
Authorities, the Local Education Au- 
thorities, and the teachers and is being 
carried out loyally and effectively by 
all the parties to it. 

This essential administrative ma- 
chine having been created, the Act 
turns to look at the organisation of 
education itself. The process of pro- 
viding comprehensive eductional fa- 
cilities clearly requires subdivision. 
The Act divides it into three stages: 
first, primary education up to the age 
of eleven to twelve years; second, 
secondary education from that age to 
sixteen or eighteen years; finally, 
further education from the end of the 
adolescent period throughout the 
whole of adult life. 

Examining the problem of com- 
pulsion, the Act is clear on the posi- 
tion of the Local Education Authority. 
There is a duty to provide for all 
stages and for all people in their area. 
Turning to the individual, the Act 
recognises that in the very early years 
it must be left voluntary on the part of 
the parent as to whether the child is 
to attend school. Up to the age of 
five years, therefore, while the Au- 
thority has a duty to provide nursery 
schools for those who desire them, 
the attendance of the children at such 
schools is entirely voluntary on the 
part of the parent. From the age of 
five the child is under a compulsion to 
attend school unless the parent can 
satisfy the Authority that the child is 
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being effectively educated otherwise, 
for example by a private tutor or 
other arrangement. In general, all 
children in England attend school 
from the age of five years. 

The primary stage tends to be or- 
ganised in two stages—the infant 
stage till about the age of seven or 
eight and the junior school from 
seven or eight to eleven plus. On the 
whole, there is no major problem in 
organisation at this stage. There is 
great need for reduction in the size of 
classes, for new buildings and more 
teachers, but these are problems which 
can be resolved as materials and labour 
become available. Regarding the meth- 
ods of education appropriate there is 
general agreement at the infant stage, 
but in the junior school discussion 
continues on the virtues of activity 
methods. Hitherto there has been a 
marked formalism in junior school 
method, but it is already clear that the 
activity school will show rapid de- 
velopment i in the next few years. 

At the age of eleven plus all chil- 
dren must be provided with sec- 
ondary education and here the Act 
recognises a new problem. The 
schools available for an area shall not 
be deemed to be sufficient unless they 
are sufficient in number, character, 
and equipment to afford for all pupils 
opportunities for education offering 
such variety of instruction and train- 
ing as may be desirable in view of 
their different ages, abilities, and apti- 
tudes, and of the different periods for 
which they may be expected to re- 
main at school. This problem of pro- 
viding secondary education for all is 
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undoubtedly the greatest problem in 
educational organisation which the 
Act presents. It will be the subject of 
further discussion in these lectures at 
a later stage. 

The compulsion on the individual is 
continued under the Act to sixteen 
with provision for advance from four- 
teen in two stages, first to fifteen and 
later to sixteen. The advance to fifteen 
has already been made. Further ad- 
vance is dependent on the availability 
of materials and labour to bring the 
full developments which the Act pro- 
vides. 

At sixteen the Act faces a difficult 
problem. What is the best education 
for youngsters from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age? For some, clearly, it will 
be the continuation of full-time school- 
ing, but is that necessarily the best pro- 
vision for all? For many young people 
an appropriate combination of study 
and practical experience in their 
chosen career may well be the best 
preparation for adult life. So the Act 
terminates full-time attendance as a 
compulsion on the individual at the 
age of sixteen, but provides that there 
shall be a minimum requirement of 
one day a week or its equivalent at 
what are called County Colleges. 
Those who wish can, of course, con- 
tinue in full-time education to the 
age of eighteen. Those who desire to 
leave and take up employment at six- 
teen may do so, but are required to 
attend one day a week for further ed- 
ucation. Their employers are required 
to release them for that purpose and 
the Local Education Authority must 
provide both general education and 
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vocational education in the new 
County Colleges. Again, the date of 
operation of this reform has yet to 
be determined, but it stands as a high 
priority in the minds of sdincision 
ists in England. Here, again, we shall 
later ahaceen the educational problems 
which are presented in the establish- 
ment of County Colleges. 

At eighteen compulsion on the in- 
dividual ceases and his attendance at 
institutions of further education be- 
yond that age is voluntary, though of 
course the duty of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority to prov ide continues. 
Further education is deemed to in- 
clude any form of education desired 
by students, thus it not only includes 
the provision of technical colleges and 
colleges of commercial education, of 
art, and of music, but necessarily it in- 
cludes provision for social and recrea- 
tive needs not merely of young peo- 
ple but of adults. Adult education will 
undoubtedly be one of the fields of 
major advance in the next decade in 
England and Wales. 

Here is the main structure. The Act 
then turns to all the ancillary services 
which are clearly essential to the full 
development of the people. A Local 
Education Authority has a duty to en- 
sure a full medical service, both of 
inspection and of treatment, including 
a dental service for all children attend- 
ing schools in the area. A Local Edu- 
cation Authority has a duty to provide 
school meals and milk for all children 
who desire them. This is one of the 
most striking advances that has been 
made in recent years. The dining 
foom is now an essential part of the 
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school and quite literally millions of 
children sit down to school dinner 
every day. The Act provides that such 
meals shall be free in due time when 
full facilities are available, but in the 
meantime the parents contribute an 
amount related to the cost of the food, 
but not including any overhead ex- 
penditure, which is borne by public 
funds. The Local Education Authority 
has power to provide clothing and 
footwear for any child for whom it 
is necessary. In a word, the Local Edu- 
cation Authority can provide anything 
for children which is required in order 
that their education may be effectively 
carried out. It can provide residential 
education for those for whom it is 
appropriate. It must provide special 
schools for handicapped children—for 
the deaf, the blind, the epileptic, the 
child of subnormal ability. It has 
power to make grants to individual 
students where such grants are neces- 
sary for the purpose of enabling pupils 
to take advantage, without hardship 
to themselves or their parents, of any 
educational facilities available to them. 
Thus an Authority may make a grant 
to help a youngster to defray the cost 
of extra-school activities where there 
is need, to pay the whole or any 
part of fees or expenses where such 
fees or expenses are payable, and may 
grant scholarships or exhibitions or 
bursaries to pupils over compulsory 
school age, including people being 
trained as teachers or attending other 
institutions of higher education. 

It will be appreciated that the 
Statute is comprehensive, its purpose 
is to ensure the education of the people 
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of England and Wales, and Local 
Education Authorities have a duty to 
see that the job is done. Throughout 
the whole of primary and secondary 
education no fees are charged. In 
further education where fees continue 
to be charged the Authority may bear 
the whole or part of the fees in any 
case of need. In a word, the Statute 
ensures that no child in England and 
Wales shall be prevented from taking 
advantage of educational facilities be- 
cause of place of birth or economic or 
social status. The measure of a man’s 
worth is himself. 

The training of teachers, which is 
clearly a tremendous task to provide 
for such a development, is made a 
responsibility of the Minister of Edu- 
cation. The cost is borne by Local 
Education Authorities and the Minis- 
try under the grant regulations. These 
regulations are an important adjunct 
to the Education Act and are, of 
course, made under it. They determine 
the proportion of cost to be borne by 
the Ministry of Education and the 
Local Education Authorities respec- 
tively. This is a problem which has 
exercised the minds of administrators 
in England and Wales throughout the 
years, It is clear that Local Authorities 
must be prepared to make a sub- 
stantial contribution in money from 
local rates if they are to retain auton- 
omous power. Equally clear is the 
fact that large expenditure i is involved 
in carrying “the Act into effect and 
there is a limit to the financial burden 
which ratepayers can support. Fur- 
ther, the capacity to pay of different 
areas varies very considerably, and if 
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educational opportunity is to be equal 
in the differerent areas of the country 
then there must be more grant from 
the Government to poorer Authorities 
and less grant to richer Authorities, 
The present grant formula, which 
commands warm approval by the 
Local Education Authorities, is the 
outcome of lengthy negotiations. It 
rests on three principles. First, the 
same percentage of grant should be 
paid on all educational expenditure 
whatever its purpose. At present the 
figure is 60 per cent. Second, grant 
should have regard to the rateable 
value of the area of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority as a measure of its 
wealth. At present there is deducted 
from the grant the product of a 30d. 
rate in the area of the Authority. This 
affects the richer area more, the poorer 
area less. Third, the grant clearly must 
be related to the number of children 
attending school in the area, since the 
child population in relation to the 
general population varies substantially 
in different parts of the country. So 
there is added to the main grant £6 
for every child on the registers of the 
schools in the area of the Authority, 
which has the effect of giving more 
money to the area with the greater 
number of children, 

Ancillary to this main formula are 
certain special grants. The cost of the 
training of teachers is allocated be- 
tween the Ministry and the Local 
Authorities according to the main 
grant proportions. The school meals 
service, which is essentially part of 
the scheme of children allowances 
adopted by His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, is borne almost wholly by the 
central authority. 

Taking these regulations into ac- 
count as a whole the broad effect is 
that, on the average, almost 60 per 
cent of the total educational expendi- 
ture is borne by the central govern- 
ment, some 4o per cent being borne 
by Local Education Authorities. So 
the balance is retained in the partner- 
ship between central government and 
local authority, which is one of the 
most precious elements in administra- 
tion in education in England and 
Wales. 

It is, of course, impossible within 
the limits of time available to me to 
go into details, but it should be added 
that the Act is not unmindful of the 
importance of relating the independ- 
ent schools to the national system of 
education and there is, therefore, pro- 
vision under which Local Education 
Authorities may enter into arrange- 
ments with the public schools so that 
they may send children to these 
schools and bear the expense. These 
arrangements are gradually develop- 
ing. So it becomes true to say that 
Eton and Harrow are no longer out- 
side the reach of a poor boy, if it hap- 
pens that the Authority is satisfied re- 
sidential education is necessary in his 
interest, that one or other of those 
schools is suitable for his educational 
needs and, that the school 
concerned is prepared to accept him 
as a pupil. Increasingly the independ- 
ent schools are cooperating in this 
development and it is true to say that 
many youngsters at the present time 
are attending the independent schools 


of course, 
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of England and Wales financed by 
Local Education Authorities. 

It is noted, too, that Local Educa- 
tion Authorities have themselves a 
power to provide boarding schools 
and, again, practice is developing. 
Noteworthy is a new boarding school 
provided by the Surrey Local Educa- 
tion Authority, which is established 
in the pattern of a public school, and 
has places which are available not only 
to children in Surrey but to children 
from anywhere in the country. 

It will be seen that this Education 
Act of 1944, with its minor amending 
Acts of 1946 and 1948, which are 
really only concerned with straighten- 
ing out certain administrative obscuri- 
ties, sets out to create a complete and 
truly national system of education. I 
said earlier that the consciousness born 
in war that educational opportunity 
should be related to the abilities of the 
individual and in no way to his place 
of birth or the length of his parents’ 
purse gave rise to this Act. Clearly 
the Act itself recognises that principle. 
It has set a task for educators in Eng- 
land and Wales which will not be 
completed in a generation, but pro- 
gress has already been made and con- 
tinues to be made. Determination to 
carry it out fully is strong. There has 
never been a time when public opinion 
in England and Wales was more con- 
cerned with education. That in itself 
is perhaps the strongest element in 
ensuring fulfilment. 

Clearly with such a complicated 
problem Local Education Authorities 
had to be asked to submit carefully 
considered proposals to meet the need 
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of their areas. So there is for the area 
of every Authority in England and 
Wales a Development Plan showing 
how it is proposed to implement the 
Act, what new schools it is proposed 
to build, what alterations are to be 
made to existing schools, which schools 
will be closed altogether, which of the 
voluntary schools will be controlled, 
which aided, and finally the general 
organisation they propose in their 
school system. Similarly each Local 
Education Authority has a Scheme for 
Further Education setting out its plans 
for development. The greatness of the 


task may perhaps be measured jn 
terms of the building program alone, 
It is estimated that if Local Education 
Authorities build twice as many 
schools per year as in any year before 
the war, it would still take the better 
part of twenty years to complete the 
building program alone. 

Four years have passed since the 
Act became law. Let us, therefore, 
take a glance at progress so that we 
may the more appreciate the sincerity 
of purpose with which the people of 
England and Wales are tackling this 
great reform. 
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Doctor of Education Project Reports 
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Tuomas J. Buisarp. Developing Phys- 
ical Science Experiences at Madison 
College, with Special Reference to 
Housing.* 

Evidence gathered during several years 
indicated that a fused science course did 
not increase the ability of students to (1) 
identify their problems, (2) plan and carry 
through investigations of their problems, 
(3) accept responsibility for making de- 
cisions and for the results of their decisions, 
(4) learn to use democratic group proc- 
esses, (5) understand and use the scientific 
method as an operational procedure, or (6) 
develop individual initiative. Marks by sev- 
eral teachers also indicated mediocre under- 
standing of the traditional subject matter 
that had been taught. 

As a result of this situation, the teacher 
studied programs and experiences devel- 
oped in other situations and the recom- 
mendations of various committee and group 
reports dealing with general education. 
This was followed by a survey of the stu- 
dent-community situation and a detailed 
study of various problems indicated by the 
survey. This is illustrated by a detailed re- 
port of the study of housing problems. The 
teacher then planned for the development 
of experiences so that interests and needs 
of students in interaction with their im- 
mediate environment constituted the cri- 
teria for planning and developing the 
activities; students participated in and be- 
came responsible for selecting, planning, 
carrying through, and evaluating the activi- 
ties; the teacher operated as the consultant- 
expert within the group, using non-directive 

*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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guidance techniques to promote the group 
processes. It was necessary that the work 
of the group constitute a course carried on 
in a traditionally organized curriculum 
within a highly conservative college. 

An over-all plan for the year’s work was 
developed by the group during the first 
two weeks. The report describes how 
group processes functioned during this 
orientation period. One of the problems 
selected by the group dealt with housing. 
Stenographic notes, the teacher’s records, 
and recordings provided data from which 
a detailed description of the development 
of experiences within this area is reported. 
Many of the procedures are illustrated with 
student reports, results of laboratory in- 
vestigations, data gathered and used by the 
group, and detailed descriptions of some 
class discussions. 

Students evaluated their experiences con- 
tinuously and used these evalutions as a 
basis for planning new activities. In addi- 
tion, the groups developed procedures for 
evaluating individual achievement and 
growth. Tests indicated that the experi- 
ences helped students develop those abilities 
not attained through the fused survey 
course, and that their knowledge and un- 
derstanding of traditional subject matter 
were also superior. Anecdotal records kept 
by the teacher, and opinions of other 
faculty members substantiated these test 
results. The use of student-recognized 
needs and interests for selection of experi- 
ences did not limit the learning activities as 
much as customary texts and syllabi. In fact, 
both the range and the depth of learning 
increased beyond the usual scope of survey 
courses in the sciences. 

The philosophical basis of this project 
moves farther from authoritarianism and 
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closer to experimentalism than previously 
reported studies in the science area. It fur- 
nishes descriptions of procedures and 
methods that other teachers may adapt for 
use in their situations, or better, use as a 
point of departure for development of 
more effective techniques. It is significant 
that democratic group processes may func- 
tion effectively within the framework of a 
highly traditional college organization. The 
report points to the need for similar experi- 
ments in situations allowing more freedom 
and providing for intergroup cooperation. 
Extensive use of the described procedures 
will require utilization of group processes 
for staff planning, administrative policy 
based on a democratic philosophy, and a 
competent staff. Teachers must be excep- 
tionally well prepared in their specialized 
fields in order to act as consultants and ex- 
perts beyond the range of textbooks and 
syllabi. They must also be able to function 
as a member of a group, promoting group 
thinking democratically, and be expert in 
finding, analyzing, and making available the 
full resources of the community or region. 


Freperick C. McLAuGcuutn. Fiscal and 
Administrative Control of City School 
Systems: New York State.* 


Confusion over school control has been 
a chronic ailment of the system of public 
education in the cities of New York State 
for half a century. Although the problem 
is acute in only a handful of urban districts, 
these districts contain a majority of the 
school children in the state. 

This project examines the relationships 
between local boards of education and 
muncipal authorities. It traces the historical 
development of these relations and analyzes 
the effects upon the school system of plac- 
ing control of the education budget in the 
hands of muncipal authorities. 

The literature bearing on the question 
of the financial control of education was 
carefully reviewed. Legislative and charter 
provisions affecting education in various 
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New York State cities were examined. The 
issues and questions that emerged repeat- 
edly were then established and contempo- 
rary city-school relations were examined in 
terms of these critical issues. 

It is clear that the New York Strate Leg- 
islature intended that local control of 
education should rest in the hands of q 
governing body independent of local mu- 
nicipal government. This evolved logically 
from the deep concern which the people of 
the state have had in their public schools 
since the colonial period. Controls were 
kept close to the people in all smaller school 
districts of the state. 

In the urban districts, particularly the 
larger cities, difficulties in developing satis- 
factory patterns of government have led to 
entanglements between schools and munici- 
pal authorities. These entanglements are 
almost entirely the result of allowing the 
city government a measure of control over 
the school budget. Arguments justifying 
such control will not stand up under care- 
ful scrutiny. 

Where a board of education, either by 
reason of its fiscal status or simply by virtue 
of the failure of its members to insist on its 
legal and constitutional rights, comes under 
the domination of city officials who have 
no particular responsibility for school mat- 
ters and perhaps little information concern- 
ing them, the schools are very likely to 
suffer unwelcome and probably unwise in- 
terference in administrative and educational 
matters. In the City of New York these in- 
terferences have been so marked and so 
frequent as to have serious effects on the 
morale of the teaching staff and the general 
well-being of the children in the public 
schools. 

Fiscal independence is not in itself a 
guarantee of good schools. Under it, how- 
ever, the people have a better chance to be 
effective in their demands for good schools 
and to see that those responsible for the 
education of their children utilize effi- 


ciently the resources that the community 
is able and willing to provide. 
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IsraEL Licut. The Social Studies in 
Public Two-Year Junior Colleges.* 


The fourfold purpose of this project is 
to determine: (a) the status, extent, and 
content of social studies offerings in public 
two-year junior colleges in 1947-48, espe- 
cially as they relate to the functions and 
purposes of general education; (b) the 
stated aims and objectives for teaching the 
social studies in these junior colleges; (c) 
the nature and extent of curricular changes 
recommended by administrators and in- 
structors in the social studies in these col- 
leges; and (d) certain aspects of the social 
science survey course. 

Analysis was made of 250 catalogues, 
representing 83.6 per cent of the total num- 
ber of public two-year junior colleges in 
the nation, using the frequency documenta- 
tion method. Two different forms of a 
questionnaire—one for the chief admin- 
social studies 
instructor—were mailed to all of the 299 
public two-year junior colleges. A 55.2 
per cent response, favorably distributed by 
location and enrollment, 


jstrator and one for each 


constituted the 
other major source of information. 

The number of social 
studies offerings are elective, have no grade 
piecement, and are rarely required for 
graduation. More than one-third of the 
public junior colleges offer only one basic 
course in each of the social studies, an- 
other third offering two. The dominant 
pattern is for a one-year course in each of 
the social studies, 


overwhelming 


divided by semester into 
“principles” and “problems.” 

Administrators and instructors agreed 
that the aspects of social studies needing 
most emphasis are effective citizenship, the 
analysis of modern problems, understanding 
international relations, and the capacity for 
critical thinking; that social studies instruc- 
tion should be more functional and per- 
sonal; and that a social science survey 
course is needed. 

Despite overlapping of material in sec- 
ondary school and junior college, the great- 
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est number of instructors reported that 
nothing was being done to reduce any 
duplication. 

Both administrators and _ instructors 
strongly approved of a separate basic social 
science course, specially designed, oriented, 
and geared to the students enrolled in 
terminal technical-vocational curricula. 

Social studies material is best suited to 
the needs of preprofessional transfer stu- 
dents, and least suited to the needs of 
terminal students. 

This situation has created an overem- 
phasis on the social studies necessary for 
university entrance, and a neglect of or 
special classification for the great majority 
of students who are not planning to con- 
tinue their formal education. 

This situation obtains despite the una- 
nimity of administrators and instructors 
alike in stressing the need for social studies 
instruction to be more functional and per- 
sonal for all students. 

Thus the social studies have little oppor- 
tunity to serve the needs and purposes of a 
general education program, which is con- 
sidered so appropriate and desirable for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years. 


A. WELLESLEY FosHaAy. Interage Group- 
ing in an E ‘lementary School: A Study 
of Certain Effects Associated with an 


Age Range of Three Years in Two 
Elementary School Classes.* 
Currently, the most generally recom- 


mended bases for organizing elementary 
school classes are those of age level and 
maturity level. The presence of two inter- 
age elementary classes at the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School offered an opportunity to 
appraise certain effects associated with a 
modification of the age criterion. One class 
consisted of children ranging from eight to 
ten years of age, the other of children 
ranging from nine to eleven years of age. 

This study briefly retraces the history of 
thinking about class grouping during the 
past century; the first chapter ends with a 
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statement of the “case for interage group- 
ing,” based on recent statements in educa- 
tional literature. The study then attempts a 
partial test of the “case” through compari- 
sons of children in the interage classes with 
other children in the same age range and 
in the same school, who were in the usual 
grade groupings. 

Five sources of data were used: (1) a 
comparison of gains in academic achieve- 
ment, as measured by the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test; (2) sociometric data—a 
comparison of the tendencies of the chil- 
dren in the interage and graded classes to 
choose three best friends from age groups 
other than their own; (3) Age Stereotype 
Questionnaire—a comparison of the two 
groups (interage and graded) according to 
their tendency to ascribe certain traits to 
other children according to age; (4) ob- 
servational records—an analysis of records 
of class discussions in the interage classes; 
(5) use of time—a comparison of the in- 
terage classes with the graded classes ac- 
cording to their tendency to work in whole 
class groups or in subgroups. 

The chief conclusion of the study is that 
altering the age range in a class made a 
difference in the quality of experience the 
children had. Whether the grouping is 
desirable is not clear from the study—the 
results of the analyses of data are equivocal. 

The academic achievement of the chil- 
dren in the graded classes was substantially 
greater than that of the children in the 
interage groups, even when initial standing 
and I. Q. are taken into account. 

The children in the interage classes 
crossed age considerably more than did 
those in the graded classes in their choice 
of best friends, thus broadening their social 
experience. This tendency did not include 
the oldest children, however. 

The oldest children did most of the talk- 
ing in class discussions, but the youngest 
children contributed proportionately more 
leading ideas. Beside-the-point comments 
and disciplinary comments were associated 
with individuals, not with age groups. 





Children in the interage groups tended 
to refuse to ascribe social, academic, and 
physical traits to other children according 
to age; children in the graded classes tended 
to have an “age stereotype.” 

There was no substantial difference be- 
tween the groups with respect to use of 
time in whole groups or subgroups. 

The “case for interage grouping” must, 
therefore, be considered as still to be demon- 
strated; in the absence of such demonstra- 
tion, the findings of this study suggest that 
there are several valuable social learnings 
to be gained by children through an ex- 
ploitation of age differences within the 
usual school framework. 


Pertn KaArkHUsHROO BANKER. A _ Plan 
for the Revision of Teacher Education 
for the Rural Girls’ Schools of the 
Chhattisgargh Area, Central Provinces, 
India.* 


The need for a new approach to educa- 
tion at a time when India has launched on 
a democratic form of government is es- 
sential. Education has to help in the im- 
provement of the living conditions of the 
masses and enable them to participate ef- 
fectively in the government of the country. 
Poverty, hinder 
progress. India is 90 per cent rural, hence 
the problem of education has to be solved 
mainly at that level. Teachers must be 
trained to assume leadership in rural re- 
construction. The fact that girls’ education 
has been neglected in the past must be 


disease, and ignorance 


specially considered. 

The new trend in education is encourag- 
ing. The Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation has worked out a general plan for 
national education and the provincial gov- 
ernments have taken the first steps to im- 
plement it. Provision is made in the plans 
for educational 
special needs of certain regions. 

The Chhattisgargh area of the Central 
Provinces is one such undeveloped region 


programs to meet the 


that requires special attention. Girls’ educa- 
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tion, being separate, suffers from a great 
shortage of trained women teachers. 

This project report proposes the estab- 
lishment of a teachers college in rural sur- 
roundings, with affiliated rural girls’ schools 
to prepare rural women to take leadership 
in effecting economic and social advance in 
their communities. The students under 
training are to experience rural problems 
as they exist and learn to solve them 
through cooperative action. The curricu- 
jum would be evolved around areas of liv- 
ing, and all theory would be closely related 
to first-hand experiences. Expert guidance 
and facilities would be provided for growth 
during training and afterward in service. 

The plan of teacher education, though 
under the auspices of the educational de- 
partment, would be introduced, carried 
out, and evaluated through cooperative ac- 
tion of the faculty, students, community, 
and other educational agencies. 

Since the school is the only agency for 
social advance in India today, the training 
of teachers effectively to shoulder this re- 
sponsibility is Projects for 
teacher education have to be started all over 
the country to meet this challenge. The 
proposed plan is for one such pilot project 
that might profitably be emulated in other 
backward regions and be improved con- 
tinuously through evaluation and coopera- 
tion with educational institutions all over 
the country. 


important. 


Jounn EvGenr Frencu. Some Consid- 
erations in the Evaluation of Profes- 
sional Positions in Public School 
Systems.* 


This study considers the use of systematic 
job evaluation as a means of evaluating pro- 
fessional positions in public school systems, 
thereby determining more - satisfactorily 
the salary relationships that should exist 
among them. The principal factors to be 
considered in a systematic evaluation of 
educational jobs are indicated, and a plan 


whereby a school executive and staff may 


cooperatively carry out such an evaluation 
is proposed. 

Since job evaluation is inescapable in de- 
termining salary relationships among pro- 
fessional positions in education, the prob- 
lem is how such an evaluation can be made 
in an objective, equitable, and justifiable 
way. The plan of the project is: (1) to study 
the existing systems of job evaluation as de- 
veloped and employed by business, indus- 
try, and government; (2) to consider their 
applicability to the field of education; (3) 
to analyze factors which should be con- 
sidered in a systematic evaluation of educa- 
tional jobs; and (4) to propose a plan 
whereby a school executive and staff may 
cooperatively carry out such a systematic 
evaluation. 

In business, industry, and government the 
increasing number and diversity of jobs, and 
the increasing distance between the wage 
setters and the wage earners have made it 
necessary to base wages on careful study of 
job differences and similarities. This has led 
to the development and use of four major 
systems of job evaluation as a means of de- 
termining wage relationships. 

With the increasing diversity and spe- 
cialization of educational positions, job dif- 
ferences and_ similarities have assumed 
greater importance in the justification of 
salary allocations. Until recently, however, 
there has been little or no systematic study 
of educational jobs so that these differences 
and similarities could be more accurately 
reflected by base salaries. 

Since “job factors” are important in all 
four systems of job evaluation, interviews 
were conducted with a group of public edu- 
cators to determine what factors should be 
used in the evaluation of educational posi- 
tions. Agreement among those interviewed 
was most nearly complete on the following 
factors: difficulty in terms of the prior ex- 
perience required to perform the duties 
of the position; difficulty in terms of aca- 
demic, formal, or equivalent training re- 
quired, or the degree necessary to perform 
successfully the duties of the job; working 
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conditions in terms of the demands on the 
individual’s time that are inherent in the job. 

A plan is presented illustrating how a 
school system could be organized for a co- 
operative and objective study of salary re- 
lationships through the use of systematic 
job evaluation. Its general method and the 
principles of objectivity and democracy in- 
volved are applicable to any typical school 
situation. 


Witcarp PauLt ALLEN. Handbook of 
Administrative Policies and Procedures 
for the Scarsdale Public Schools.* 


This project is concerned with the de- 
velopment of an administrator’s handbook 
for the Scarsdale, New York, public 
schools. It is an effort to organize and pre- 
sent in written form a complete statement 
of all the school policies and procedures 
which are of primary concern to the ad- 
ministrative staff. 

The handbook is intended to aid the 
administrator in the following ways: (1) 
orientation of personnel new to the school 
system, (2) daily administration of the 
school, (3) coordination of administrative 
agencies, (4) promotion of the democratic 
process, (5) decentralization of school au- 
thority, (6) improving the position of the 
school secretary, (7) improvement of in- 
struction. 

The chief source used in locating state- 
ments of school policy and procedure was 
the minutes of the weekly meetings of the 
Superintendent’s Administrative Council. 
These minutes cover a fifteen-year period. 
Other sources, such as the board of educa- 
tion minutes and administrative bulletins, 
were read for information regarding school 
policy. 

The first chapter of the report discusses 
principles of school administration. 

Other chapters in Part I of the report 
deal with further details of how the hand- 
book was developed and recommended 
procedures for the continuous review of 
school policy. 
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A critical appraisal of one of the major 
school policies, the Scarsdale Teacher Ab. 
sence Policy, is presented as an illustration 
of methodology in policy review. The value 
of teacher participation in the formulation 
of school policy is stressed. Emphasis jg 
given to the importance of keeping all per- 
sonnel informed matters of school 
policy. 

Part Il of the project report is a copy 
of the administrator’s handbook which was 
officially adopted by the board of Educa- 
tion. The major policies and procedures 
are organized into Articles, and_ related 
topics are presented as Sections under each 
Article. In all there are 85 Articles and 225 
Sections. Fourteen pages of index are in- 
cluded as part of the handbook in order to 
facilitate its use. 


on 


\ Guide for 
in Canadian 


LesTeR Doucias Joyce. 
Teachers of Arithmetic 
Elementary Schools.* 


This project has been prepared in mono- 
graph form to help teachers in Canadian 
elementary schools to understand better 
the characteristics of a good elementary 
school, the modern objectives of education 
(emphasizing the teaching of arithmetic to 
meet these objectives), the arithmetic con- 
tent for each of the six grades of the ele- 
mentary school, and the personal and aca- 
demic qualifications of an efficient teacher 
of elementary school arithmetic. In addi- 
tion, the writer has compiled a bibliography 
of valuable works in educational psychol- 
ogy, guidance, purposes of arithmetic in- 
struction, methods of teaching, curriculum 
studies, the history of mathematics, diagnos- 
tic and remedial work, and the preparation 
of teachers of arithmetic. 

The project is dedicated to all teachers 
of arithmetic, whether they are in training 
or in active teaching; to supervisors, school 
administrators, and others responsible for 
the successful execution of their duties in 
the elementary and secondary schools of 
Canada, in the hope that its contents may 
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rove of interest and value to them in con- 
nection with their daily tasks. 

Having surveyed the present situation in 
Canadian elementary schools, the writer 
feels that the arithmetic course has failed 
to develop any widespread insight into the 
number system. It is evident that a mere 
reduction of the arithmetic program has 
not constituted an adequate cure, or solved 
any better the out-of-school and after- 
school problems of the pupil. For this 
reason, some other solution for the diffi- 
culty must be found—some new adjust- 
ment between the teacher and the pupil. 

As a basis for this work, the writer has 
consulted a wide range of materials—con- 
tributions to education from America’s 
most outstanding educators. Consequently, 
this work embodies the philosophy of the 
best thinking of the time. 

The content of this work should help 
Canadian elementary school teachers to ob- 
tain a more sympathetic understanding of 
the pupil eager to explore new geographi- 
cal, physical, or mental territories. The 
highest mental development for every in- 
dividual is recognized as the most desirable 
goal—the best possible guarantee for future 
progress. In this connection, it would ap- 
pear that by eliminating unreal and irrele- 
vant material a sound foundation may 
emerge, upon which it will be possible to 
construct a well-balanced course in arith- 
metic which will be meaningful rather than 
just mechanical. 


Wanpa Ropertson. A Study of the 
Culture Units of the Elementary 
School Curriculum (Grades I Through 
V1) as a Technique for Social Educa- 
tion.t 


Present crises in world affairs have placed 
new and inescapable demands upon school 
programs which purport to develop citi- 
zens capable of coming to intellectual and 
emotional grips with the grave problems 


tIn press, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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of modern life. Today as never before edu- 
cation must build the kind of people who 
can and want to live together to advance the 
general human welfare. To do this, men 
must be built with a knowledge of social 
life as it is actually lived, and understanding 
of and respect for the peoples of the world, 
a high sense of social responsibility, a 
scientific attitude toward human relations 
comparable to that which has been de- 
veloped with such success in the physical 
sciences, and the ability to meet an ever- 
changing world experimentally. 

One of the methods commonly employed 
in the elementary schools to promote these 
social goals is known as the culture unit. 
By this pattern of curriculum organization 
cultures are studied developmentally, from 
the simple to the complex, as a means of 
drawing comparisons and contrasts to con- 
temporary life. Beginning with Indian or 
Eskimo life in the early grades and pro- 
ceeding to increasingly more complex cul- 
tures, children are encouraged to engage 
in many activities so that they may relive 
as closely as possible the customs of the 
peoples being studied. Through a gradual 
understanding of the tools and technics, 
social organizations, and customs portrayed 
in these cultures, children are expected to 
be better prepared to understand modern 
life and to control their own environments. 

The problem of this study is to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the culture unit 
method as a technique for achieving the 
social goals of education enumerated above. 

In order to ascertain the extent to which 
the culture unit method is practiced today, 
the writer examined 54 courses of study 
and curriculum bulletins published since 
1939. Numerous descriptions of practice in 
the educational literature were read. Two 
sets of social studies books, 5 sets of geog- 
raphy textbooks, and 89 elementary school 
readers published since 1939 were examined. 
Three surveys of textbooks were likewise 
investigated. 

In addition, the writer visited schools 
within ten different systems, both public 
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and private, in the East, the Middle West, 
and the Rocky Mountain Region to observe 
practices at firsthand. Informal chats were 
held with 45 teachers from various parts 
of the country who were attending Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in 1946. 

From these sources, claims made for the 
culture units were listed. These claims were 
then analyzed in the light of certain funda- 
mental issues concerning the effectiveness of 
the culture unit method as a technique for 
social education. 

The evidence suggests that while many 
children seemed to enjoy pursuing the 
study of foreign cultures, others were 
bored. The culture unit method was found 
to contribute, in many instances, to wider 
opportunities for children to plan and to 
engage in a more active kind of program 
than that afforded by the textbook ap- 
proach. There was little evidence, however, 
that this method helps children come to 
grips with real social problems within their 
environments. Emphasis was upon the past, 
and a heavy reliance was placed upon text- 
books as against firsthand experience. Chil- 
dren were found to respond to peoples of 
the world in terms of culture-imposed stere- 
otypes, The culture unit method seems to 
disregard experimental research, which 
stresses the need for wider firsthand con- 
tacts in building adequate and correct social 
concepts, attitudes, and skills in children of 
elementary school age, and the need for 
the functional use of ideas rather than the 
sequential development of facts. 


Wituram F. Puetan. A School Build- 
ing Survey for the Village District of 
Depew, New York.* 


This is a careful study of the Village 
District of Depew, New York, with em- 
phasis on the present school buildings and 
their adequacy for the immediate future. 
This study attempts to answer questions in 
regard to the physical condition of the 
present buildings, the extent to which they 
answer the needs of today, and the existing 
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need for new buildings and new sites, 

A brief history of the Village of Depew, 
the trend in population and in home build. 
ing, the housing characteristics, direction 
of growth, and community enterprises are 
presented to provide an adequate back. 
ground. 

Enrollment figures for public and non. 
public schools during recent years are given 
careful attention. Elementary and secondary 
education in the public schools is described 
briefly. 

The results of parent, faculty, and stv- 
dent opinion polls are mentioned, with 
emphasis on attitudes in regard to buildi 
needs. The three buildings used for public 
education in Depew are studied separately, 
Crowded conditions, lack of facilities for 
special departments, use of rooms below 
ground level, need for redecorating and 
remodeling, need for a new site, and need 
for a new building are the problems appear- 
ing as a result of this study. 

The financial status of the district is re- 
viewed in order to show its ability to sup- 
port a remodeling and building program. 

The following 
made for the 


recommendations 
immediate future: 

1. A new junior-senior high school which 
will house at least 700 children should be 
built on an available forty-acre site which 
is situated very of the 


are 


near the center 
school district. 

2. The North Side School should have 
an addition which will provide the facilities 
now lacking. 

3. The Central Building, which now pro- 
vides facilities for kindergarten through 
grade twelve, should be rehabilitated so as 
to become an elementary school for at least 
600 pupils. 

4. The Broadway School, which is old 
and outmoded, should be closed. The chil- 
dren now attending this school should then 
attend the Central School. 

5. The school district should take im- 
mediate steps to have plans prepared for 
each of the recommended changes and for 
the proposed new building. 
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Office of the President 


Tue third congress of the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession, held in 
Berne, Switzerland, during July, was un- 
der the chairmanship of President William 
F. Russell. About seventy delegates from 
twenty countries attended the meeting. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


From October 6 to 9, Professor R. Free- 
man Butts attended a series of meetings 
held by the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education in Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Butts is a member of the executive 
committee of the National Society and 
chairman of its history of education sec- 
tion, Detailed plans were made for a com- 
prehensive study of the present status and 
future role of the history of education in 
preparation of teachers and a new History 
of Education Journal was launched. 


Country of the Blind, a new book on the 
Soviet Union by Professor George S. 
Counts and Mrs. Nucia Lodge, was pub- 
lished on October 4. The book analyzes 
translations of newspaper articles, state 
papers and official propaganda from the 
U.S. S. R., and is regarded as a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of Rus- 
sia. 


THE Department of State has recently ap- 
pointed Professor Clarence Linton as a 
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member of the Advisory Committee on 
Emergency Aid to Chinese Students. The 
committee is responsible for advising State’s 
Office of Educational Exchange on _ poli- 
cies and procedures in the administration 
of $4,000,000 in ECA funds recently au- 
thorized by Congress for the expenses of 
Chinese nationals studying in the United 
States. 

Professor Linton has also been appointed 
a member of the advisory committee to 
assist the Institute of International Educa- 
tion in administering an anonymous grant 
for the financial aid of Arabian students 
from Palestine. 


APPEARING as guest lecturer on the “Great 
Issues” course given at Dartmouth College 
this fall, Professor Lyman Bryson discussed 
“Freedom of Expression” on October 31. 


Farmers of the World, edited by Professor 
Edmund deS. Brunner; Dr. Douglas Ens- 
minger, summer session lecturer in rural 
sociology for the last four years, and Dr. 
I. T. Sanders, has been published in a 
Japanese translation. 


Dvurine August, Associate Professor Robert 
King Hall was a delegate to the Inter- 
American Seminar on Illiteracy and Adult 
Education in Brazil. Following this, he vis- 
ited some of the newly-discovered coal and 
oil deposits in Argentina and evaluated that 
country’s new technical training program, 
at the invitation of the government. He also 
interviewed President Peron on the educa- 
tional system in Argentina. 

Professor Hall will spend the month of 
December in Rio de Janeiro as director of 
a seminar at the Institute of Pedagogical 
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Studies in the Ministry of Education. The 
seminar will study American educational 
practices in teacher-training schools with 
attention toward their possible application 
to the educational system of Brazil. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


On June 28, Professor Arthur I. Gates 
made two talks at the University of Chi- 
cago Reading Conference. During Septem- 
ber, he attended the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association in Denver as 
retiring president of the Division of Educa- 
tional Psychology of the Association, and 
read a paper titled “The Concept of In- 
sight.” 


Tue joint meeting of Section I (Psychol- 
ogy) and Section Q (Education) of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will be held on Tuesday 
evening, December 27. Professor Robert T. 
Rock, Jr., of Fordham University will read 
a paper entitled “Edward L. Thorndike: 
An Appreciation.” The meeting will begin 
at 8 p. m. in the North Ballroom of the 
Hotel New Yorker. Students and alumni of 
the College and colleagues and friends of 
the late Professor Emeritus Thorndike will 
be welcome at the meeting. 


“Morivation—Influencing the Behavior of 
Individuals and Groups” was the topic of 
an address by Professor Irving Lorge at the 
Columbia School of Public Health on 
October 5. The lecture was one of a series 
given in connection with the introductory 
course on health education. 

On October 10, the Faculty Conference 
Committee of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School held a meeting to discuss the in- 
terpretation of intelligence tests. Professor 
Lorge was called in as an expert on the 
topic to answer the questions of the com- 
mittee. 


PROFESSOR 


Arthur T. Jersild has been 


elected president of the Division of Child- 
hood and Adolescence, American Psycho- 
logical Association, for the coming year, 

Professor Jersild’s Child Psychology has 
been translated into Swedish and was re. 
cently published in Sweden. 


Ar a seminar on personal testing con- 
ducted by the American Management As- 
sociation in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, on September 2, Professor Per- 
cival M. Symonds spoke on “The Values 
of Expressive and Projective Testing for 
Purposes of Industrial Selection.” 


Tue Mathematical Statistics Club of Co- 
lumbia had Professor Helen Walker as 
speaker at its first meeting on October 12, 
Professor Walker talked on the topic, 
“Statistical Incunabula.” To illustrate some 
of the beginnings from which present-day 
statistical methods are descended, she ex- 
hibited a selection of early books and 
autographs from her own collection. 


Division Il 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


ATTENDING and speaking at a score of con- 
ferences this fall, Professor John K. Nor- 
ton began by taking part in the National 
Conference on Community School Camp- 
ing, sponsored by the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the Michigan 
Department of Conservation and the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation. The conference, 
meeting on September 26 through 28, was 
held near Detroit. Professor Norton par- 
ticipated in the discussion on_ vitalizing 
educational content and method for a pro- 
gram of community school camping. On 
September 29 and 30, he was principal 
speaker at three regional meetings of the 
New York State Teachers Association, 
held in Ticonderoga, Watertown and Pots- 
dam. His subject was “Present Day Ob- 
jectives of Public School Education.” 
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During October, Professor Norton went 
to Rye, N. Y., to attend the meetings of 
the NEA Educational Policies Commission 
of which he is chairman. On October 20, 
he spoke at the 82nd Annual Convention 
of the Maryland State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Approximately g,o0o0 teachers heard 
his address, “Keeping American Education 
Free.” Professor Norton also attended the 
26th Educational Conference and 15th An- 
nual meeting of the Kentucky Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools held at 
the University of Kentucky on October 
28 and 29. His principal talk was on “Fi- 
nancing an Adequate Program of Educa- 
tion for Public Schools of the Nation.” 
He also spoke to three other groups at the 
conference. 


On October 24, Professor Paul R. Mort 
spoke to the Central School Boards at a 
meeting of the New York State School 
Boards Association in Syracuse. His topic 
was “Cooperative Improvement of Schools.” 


Proressor Karl W. Bigelow was one of 
nine educators and industrialists selected to 
analyze and comment on the findings of a 
survey made by Elmo Roper for Fortune 
Magazine. Entitled “Higher Education,” the 
survey was devised to get the views of the 
people on political thought control in edu- 
cational institutions. These findings and the 
comments of the nine authorities appeared 
ina special supplement to the September 
issue of the magazine. 


Durinc October, Assistant Professor Nor- 
ton L. Beach was a special guest of Super- 
intendent Ernest Forbes of New Britain, 
Conn., and the Stanley Works at the first 
Business-Industry-Education Day held in 
New England. In November, he acted as 
aconsultant to the Carlsbad, N. M., schools. 


GUIDANCE 


Tue November meeting of the Guidance 
Teachers Association of New York City 


was addressed by Professor Donald E. 
Super, who spoke on “Counseling as Ther- 
apy.” The address was one of a series given 
as a program of in-service training for 
counselors in the city schools. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by Pro- 
fessor Super that Liesel Caroline Kahn is 
the first recipient of the newly-established 
Freedlander Fellowship in Vocational Guid- 
ance, set up last winter by the Jewish Vo- 
cational Service of Cleveland in memory 
of Mrs. Adeline Kaden Freedlander. Miss 
Kahn, who received her Master of Arts 
degree in June, has worked as a statistician 
for the World Organization, Rehabilita- 
tion, and Training Union of the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee in New York since 
September, 1947. She is receiving a five- 
month “internship” in vocational guidance 
with the Cleveland agency on a cash al- 
lowance of $750. The Fellowship will be 
awarded twice each year to a Teachers 
College student who has completed work 
for his Master’s degree. 


Ar the inauguration of Dr. John J. Theo- 
bald as President of Queens College, New 
York, on October 11, Professor Harry D. 
Kitson acted as representative for Hiram 
College, Hiram, Ohio. Professor Edwin 
Ziegfield of the Department of Fine and 
Industrial Arts at TC represented the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Division III 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


On October 21, Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins addressed the graduating class of 
the academic instructor course at Air Uni- 
versity, U. S. Air Force Special Staff 
School, at the Craig Air Force Base in 
Alabama. The following day he spoke to 
instructors of the Air Force Special Staff 
School. Later in the month, Professor Hop- 
kins addressed a dinner meeting of a Tufts 
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College alumni group in New York City 
and on November 3, he spoke to the mem- 
bers of the East Orange, N. J., Association 
For Childhood Education. 


IN his capacity as consultant in parent edu- 
cation for the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Professor Ernest G. Osborne 
participated in the Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Maryland State Congress conven- 
tions early this fall. 


As a member of a panel on new trends in 
nursing and nursing education, Professor 
Ralph R. Fields participated in the joint 
convention of the New York State Nurses 
Association and the New York State 
League of Nursing Education, which was 
held at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo, Octo- 
ber 16 to 21. 

Professor Fields addressed the faculty of 
Junior High School No. 5 at Trenton, 
N. J., on Wednesday, October 19. His 
topic was “Trends in Junior High School 
Curriculum.” Later in the month, he served 
as chairman of the panel discussion on “The 
Junior College and Its Community” at the 
seventh annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Junior Colleges held 
in Harrisburg. 


On October 21 and 22, Professor Jean 
Betzner attended the State meeting of the 
Association For Childhood Education in 
Dallas, Tex., and spoke at several of the 
meetings. On October 31, she addressed the 
Sinsinawa Dominican Conference held in 
New York City. 


THE program committee for the annual 
meeting of the NEA’s Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction this year was 
headed by Associate Professor Paul Witt. 
The Department met in conjunction with 
the annual NEA conference in Boston on 
July 4. 


the New York State 
Conference, Central Western 


sections of 
Teachers 


Two 
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Zone, held in Rochester, N. Y., on October 
20, were addressed by Associate Professor 
Alice Miel. She spoke on “Adjusting the 
Curriculum to the Individual” and “Criti- 
cal and Creative Reading.” 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


ActiInG as consultant in workshops con- 
ducted by the Extension Division of the 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. 
Professor Gerald S. Craig was in St. Clair, 
Cherokee, Marshall and Dekalb counties 
of that state during the week of October 10, 

Professor Craig spoke on science instruc- 
tion as an essential element in the develop- 
ment of children at a meeting of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association on 
October 27, and the following day ad- 
dressed the New York State Western Zone 
Teachers’ meeting at Buffalo on making 
science challenging to children. 


MATHEMATICS 


At the winter meeting of the Association 
of Mathematics Teachers of New England, 
held at Boston University on December 3, 
Professor Howard F. Fehr addressed the 
group on “Teaching Secondary School 
Mathematics as a Career—Its Requisites and 
Opportunities.” On December 5 and 6, 
Professor Fehr met with teachers of math- 
ematics, grades four through twelve, and 
the elementary and high school principals 
of the Cincinnati public schools, in a num- 
ber of conferences on the development of 
a program in mathematics for general edu- 
cation. 


On October 27, Professor John R. Clark 
spoke to the mathematics teachers of In- 
diana at the state meeting held at Indiana- 
polis. The theme of his talk dealt with the 
various modern concepts in teaching arith- 
metic. In November, he conducted a work- 
shop on the improvement of arithmetic 
teaching at the Institute of Greenville, 


S. C., schools. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


“Gettinc and Keeping Our Educational 
Balance” was the topic of an address by 
Professor Lennox Grey at the general ses- 
sion of the 65th annual meeting of the 
First District Educational Association held 
at the Murray, Ky., State Teachers College. 
At the section meeting for teachers of 
English, he spoke on problems of reading 
for movie and radio-minded students in 
today’s schools. The meeting took place on 
October 14. 


Durinc October, Mr. C. Louis Forsdale, 
instructor in the Department, served as 
leader of a two-day conference-workshop 
on audio-visual methods and materials at 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. The 
conference, sponsored by the Board of 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church, was attended by teachers 
and administrators from Methodist schools 
and universities throughout the southeastern 
region of the United States. 


SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 


Tue children of four neighborhood schools 
as well as students, staff, and faculty mem- 
bers of the College saw the presentation 
of “Cinderella” by the Drama Workshop, 
October 26 to 29. 


Tue speech needs of college students were 
discussed by Professor Magdalene Kramer 
at a gathering of students of the Fayette- 
ville, N. C., State Teachers College on 
October 19. She also talked with the faculty 
on the place of speech and drama in the 
college curriculum. 

On November 19, Professor Kramer par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on speech 
education at the meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Speech Association of New York. Mr. 
Richard F. Clemo, instructor in the De- 
partment, participated in the section of 
the program on public speaking. 


B) 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


At a meeting of the Art Section of the 
Ohio Education Association held in Akron 
on October 21, Professor Edwin Ziegfeld 
conducted a study group on “Problems of 
Administration—How Can We Serve 
Them?” He also spoke at a luncheon meet- 
ing on the following day. 

“Improving Art Instruction for Our Chil- 
dren” was Professor Ziegfeld’s topic at 
the October meeting of the Arts Section 
of the Southwestern Division of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association in Evansville. 
During November, Professor Ziegfeld ap- 
peared at the Eleventh Annual Conference 
of Art Education at the State Teachers 
College in Kutztown, Pa., to speak on the 
relation of state art education associations 
to the National Art Education Association. 
He also spoke at a luncheon meeting of 
the New Jersey Art Education Association 
in Atlantic City on November 12. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


A workshop for piano teachers was con- 
ducted by Professor Raymond Burrows in 
Chicago November 7 to 10 under the joint 
auspices of the Illinois State Music Teachers 
Association and De Paul University. The 
workshop consisted of two units—one for 
parochial school teachers and the other for 
studio and conservatory teachers. Professor 
Burrows conducted other piano teaching 
workshops in Bristol, Va., November 18 
and 19, where he also lectured on new 
procedures in piano teaching and gave a 
piano recital, and in Alexandria, La., No- 
vember 21 and 22. The latter occasion in- 
cluded four workshops held during the 
convention of the Louisiana State Music 
Teachers Association. 


Proressor Howard A. Murphy has been 
re-appointed to the program committee of 
the National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors, which presents 
a series of four programs of contemporary 
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music in Times Hall, New York City, each 
season. 


A clinic for all New York choral directors 
was held at the college on October 8 under 
the direction of Professor Harry R. Wil- 
son. The group studied Christmas music 
which the various schools will perform this 
month, and made plans to attend a concert 
given by the Teachers College Choir on 
December 7. 

Professor Wilson conducted group sing- 
ing for the entire general assembly of the 
Delaware Educational Association of 3,000 
teachers held on October 13. He was also 
guest speaker at the dinner of the Delaware 
Music Educators Association on the same 
date. On October 17, he lectured on tech- 
niques of choral rehearsal at Boston Uni- 
versity and on October 28, he spoke on 
“What Singing Should Do for People” at 
the luncheon meeting of the Westchester 
County Music Teachers Association in 
New York. 

In November, Professor Wilson 
ducted the All-State Chorus for the Vir- 
ginia State Teachers Meeting at Richmond. 


con- 


Durine the first week of June, Professor 
Ernest E. Harris conducted a music educa- 
tion workshop in Phoenix, Ariz., under the 
sponsorship of the Arizona State Music 
Teachers Association and the State Music 
Educators Association. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Armour and Company invited Professor 
Helen Judy-Bond to be their guest on the 
Third Livestock and Meat Industry Tour, 
which was given during June. The tour 
included three days in Chicago at the plant, 
two days at the Research Laboratories of 
the University of Wisconsin and a week 
visiting cattle and sheep ranches and farms 
in South Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Nebraska and lowa. The trip was concluded 
with a day in the research laboratories in 


Chicago, 


Professor Bond attended the Internationa] 
Meeting of Home Economics in Stock. 
holm as a delegate from the American 
Home Economics Association, and the 
meeting of the Federation of Family Life 
Education in Brussels as a delegate from 
the National Council on Family Relations 
and the NEA. She was invited by the 
Ministry of Education to address an ad- 
ministrative group in Holland on Septem- 
ber 1. 

On October 9 and 10, Professor Bond 
attended the Annual Professional Confer. 
ence for Directors, Supervisors and Prin. 
cipals for Vocational Education at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., and on October 24 and 25, 
she represented the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the annual meeting 
of the Pan Pacific Women’s Association 
held in New York. 


Tue first presentation of the Mary Swartz 
Rose Fellowship was made by Professor 
Clara Mae Taylor to Miss Pearl Jackson 
at the meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association in Denver, Colo., on October 
14. 

The Macmillan Company has recently 
published a new edition of Rose’s Labora- 
tory Handbook for Dietetics which was 
prepared by Professor Taylor and Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Grace MacLeod. 

An article by Professor Taylor entitled 
“How Many Calories Do Children Need?” 
appeared in the October issue of Practical 
Home Economics. 

Recent speaking engagements for Profes- 


o 
sor Mary deGarmo Bryan included the 
joint meeting of the New Hampshire Die- 
tetic Association and the American Hos- 
pital Association, Nashua, N. H., on Octo- 
at the School Food Service 
Association meeting held in Washington, 


D. C., on November 16. 


ber 26, and 


Fundamentals of Clothing and Textiles by 
Professor Mary Evans was published dur- 
ing the summer. 
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BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


On October 15 and 16, Assistant Professor 
John L. Rowe attended a board meeting 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion in Boston. Professor Rowe was elected 
associate program director for the April, 
1950, convention and will also serve as 
chairman for sectional meetings on short- 
hand and public relations at that time, 

A combination and work- 
shop program in typewriting was con- 
ducted by Professor Rowe for the type- 
writing teachers of Minneapolis on Octo- 


conference 


ber 26. The following day was given over 
to addressing shorthand teachers of the 
Twin City Division of the Minneapolis 
Education Association meeting on the new 
Gregg Simplified Shorthand program. This 
speaking engagement included teaching a 
demonstration class with selected students 
from the Minneapolis Public Schools. On 
November 16, Professor Rowe spoke to the 
commercial teachers of the Baltimore public 
schools on the improvement of instruction 
in typewriting. The lecture was illustrated 
by a teaching demonstration with selected 
students from the Baltimore Public Schools. 

Professor Rowe served as editor of 
UBEA Forum, a publication of the NEA, 
for the November issue which was devoted 
to production skill in typewriting. His 
editorial outlined the objectives and scope 
of secondary school typewriting instruc- 
tion. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor Clifford L. Brownell is on sab- 
batical leave for the winter session. During 
his absence, Professor Harry A. Scott is 
acting chairman of the department. 
Serving as consultant for a panel on 
“The Family Physician and the School,” 
Professor Scott attended the Work Con- 
ference of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at Chicago from October 13 to 15. 


Associate Professor Josephine L. Rathbone 
will serve on the Health Education Com- 
mittee of the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association for the 
coming year. 


Tue American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education was represented by As- 
sistant Professor E. Patricia Hagman at the 
National Conference on High School 
Driver Education held at Jackson Mills, 
W. Va., during October. Professor Hag- 
man spoke on the topic, “Toward a Safer 
Tomorrow,” at the meeting of the Elemen- 
tary Teachers Section of the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago on October 26. 


Tue Department conducted a short course 
in driver education for secondary school 
teachers during the week of November 14 
through 18. On the following day, a Driver 
Education Conference for Administrators 
and Instructors was held in cooperation 
with the State Education Department of 
New York State. Professor Hagman served 
as departmental coordinator for these two 
events. 


As co-chairman of the Committee on 
Graduate Preparation of Recreation 
Leaders, Assistant Professor John L. Hutch- 
inson presented the committee report to 
the meeting of the National Recreation 
Congress held in New Orleans in Septem- 
ber. Professor Hutchinson is in charge of 
interdepartmental recreation for the Con- 
gress. On October 1 and 2, he served as 
consultant to the New York State Work 
Conference on Camping and Outdoor Edu- 
cation Activities in the School held at 
Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 

On November 3, the Metropolitan School 

Study Council held a dinner at the Men’s 

Faculty Club to mark the transfer of the 
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presidency of this year’s Council from 
Superintendent Hollingsworth of the 
Bloomfield, N. J., schools, to Superin- 
tendent Collins of Manhasset, N. Y., and 
to hear an address by Mr. Roy Larsen, 
Chairman of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools. The meet- 
ing was attended by many members of the 
boards of education of Council schools. 


Proressors Mort and Beach attended the 
first regional conference of the Associated 
Public School Systems, a research affiliate 
of the Institute. The conference was held 
in Dallas, Tex., on November 7 and 8. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


SeveraL Institute staff members spent Oc- 
tober 5 to 7 in Battle Creek, Mich., initiat- 
ing a series of research studies. Each staff 
member is working with a group of 
teachers on a particular project. Professor 
Jersild’s group is investigating ways to help 
boys and girls understand themselves more 
adequately. Assistant Professor Chandos 
Reid is making studies of instructional re- 
sources and their utilization, and in connec- 
tion with this, she is corresponding with a 
large number of schools and state depart- 
ments of instruction engaged in active 
curriculum experimentation. She is also 
working in New York City with Mr. Har- 
rison Thomas, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, on the “Experimental General” 
program which involves some 32 schools. 

Professor Stephen M. Corey’s group is 
evaluating the “required” sequence in the 
senior high school social studies depart- 
ment, and Associate Professor Ruth Cun- 
ningham has started a program of research 
on group behavior of boys and girls. The 
local coordinator for the Institute coopera- 
tive research program in Battle Creek is 
Mr. Maurice Ahrens, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. 
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Child Development and the Curriculum, 
prepared under the auspices of the Institute 
by Professors Jersild and Mary E. Chayer, 
Instructor Charlotte del Solar, Dr. Ger- 
trude Hildreth and Miss Marian Young, 
has been translated into Japanese and was 
published in Tokyo recently. 


On November 1 and 2, Professors Gordon 
Mackenzie and Reid worked with a group 
of Philadelphia junior high school teachers 
on the problem of organizing and using 
educational resources in connection with 
general education programs. 

Professor Mackenzie also went to Den- 
ver during November to cooperate with 
Professor Corey and city secondary school 
principals and coordinators on a_ project 
involving experimentation with leadership 
techniques. This study was initiated last 
spring and is being coordinated locally by 
Mr. James A. Hall, of the Denver Public 
School System. 


Proressor Cunningham is working with a 
group of high school teachers in Denver, 
Colo., on a group behavior investigation. 
Her new book, based on these investiga- 
tions, and written in association with Miss 
Anna Elzi, Miss Marie Farrell, Mr. James 
Hall and Miss Madeline Roberts of the 
Denver school system, is entitled “Under- 
standing the Group Behavior of Boys and 
Girls.” It will be published during the com- 
ing year by the Bureau of Publications. 


Stantey Applegate, research assistant, is 
working with Professor Cunningham on 
her “Ways of Working” project. Mr. Ap- 
plegate is analyzing a large mass of data, 
determining the interrelationship among the 
responses by teachers to various items in 
the “Ways of Working” questionnaire. 


Durine September, Assistant Professor A. 
Wellesley Foshay, Professor Cunningham, 
and Mr. Kenneth Wann, research assistant, 
visited Springfield, Mo., where they are 
cooperating with a group of elementary 
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and secondary school teachers who are 
studying the way children learn values. 
Fight schools are involved in the project, 
which is being coordinated locally by Miss 
Alice Pittman and Mr. D. C. Rucker. While 
in Springfield, Professor Foshay worked 
with Miss Jessie Elliff on an article for 
Educational Leadership concerning the 
maintenance of cooperative research rela- 
tionships. 


ResearcH Assistant Ella Leppert and Pro- 
fessor Reid are exploring a comprehensive 
instructional materials project. Miss Lep- 
pert has been visiting the New York City 
public schools and developing a card cata- 
logue of materials for use in the New York 
experimental program for “general” stu- 
dents. 


Development Program 


Mr. Pendleton Dudley, senior partner in 
the New York City public relations firm of 
Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy, has been the 
volunteer chairman of the College Public 
Relations Committee since July 1 of this 
year. For two years prior to that date, Mr. 
Dudley served in the same capacity for 
Columbia. Mr. Dudley is a prominent figure 
in the field of public relations in the United 
States. He is a former president of the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America and has 
won the trophy of the National Associa- 
tion of Public Relations Counsel, Inc. 


ANOTHER addition to the Development 
office is Dr. Edward C. Pomeroy, who is 
the assistant to Dr. Abel A. Hanson, Execu- 
tive Officer in charge of Development. Dr. 
Pomeroy, who received his Ed. D. degree 
at the College in August, has served as 
student assistant to Professors Bigelow and 
Evenden. He has been president of the 
Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa and is a 
member of Kappa Delta Pi at the College. 


Mr. Joseph Deitch is now in charge of the 
new Department of Public Information at 
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the College. Mr. Deitch, who has served 
as a special correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor, and as a reporter and 
editor in the past seven years, will direct 
press relations, publicity and the general 
field of public information for the college, 
working particularly with the Develop- 
ment Office. 


Student Council 


Tue results of the Student Council elec- 
tion held in October showed that thirty- 
five percent of the total student body voted 
—a figure close to last year’s record figure. 
Twenty-eight representatives and equal 
number of alternates from the various de- 
partments were elected. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Armbjruster, Violet S. (B.S. 1946), super- 
visor of art, Cooperative Education Service 
of Suffolk County, N. Y. 


Armstrong, Helen, instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, 
N. Y. 

Barnes, Olive (A.M. 1946), instructor in 


music, Colorado Woman's College, Denver, 
Colo. 


Barrows, Marjorie W., instructor in English, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark. 


Beck, Antoinette, instructor in dance, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Beidler, Joseph B. (A.M. 1946), assistant 
professor of physical education, Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Belarski, Hermione (B.S. 1949), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Middletown, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration, 
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Best, Philip H., teacher of art, Highland 
Manor School and Junior College, West Long 
Branch, N. J. 


Boggan, Mary Emma (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in English, St. Mary’s Female Seminary, 
St. Mary’s City, Md. 

Bolinsky, Joseph A. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of art, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Ia. 

Braucher, Pela, associate professor of nutri- 
tion, University of Maryland, College Park. 

Briggs, E. Winifred (B.S. 1924), head of 
residence, State Teachers College, New Paltz, 
N. ¥. 

Brody, Harold (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
commercial education, East Hartford High 
School, East Hartford, Conn. 


Carmody, Helen F. (M.S. 1948), instructor 
in science, Bellevue School of Nursing, New 
York, N. Y. 

Corn, Thelma A. 
commercial subjects, 
New York, N. Y. 

Daggett, Stanley (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
mathematics, Attleboro High School, Attle- 
boro, Mass. 


(A.M. 1946), teacher of 
The Scudder School, 


Davis, Elmo S. (A.M. 1947), assistant to the 
dean of men, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Dieckman, Verna L. C. (Ed.D. 1949), as- 
sistant professor of education, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Mich. 


Di Marco, Anne Suzanne, teacher of social 
studies, English, and science, School No. 14, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Druckenmiller, William Hain (A.M. 1949), 
instructor in music, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Ellison, Alfred, educational director, The 
Rockwood School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Fairchild, Margaret (A.M. 1935), super isor, 
Horace Mann Cafeteria, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Flora, Corinne (A.M. 1948), instructor of 
commercial education, Katharine Gibbs School, 
New York, N. Y. 

Follett, John D. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, Campbell College, Buies Creek, N. C. 

Freeman, Barry M., instructor in science, 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 


Geibel, Chris A., Jr., teacher of English 


and history, Oak Ridge High School, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 
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Gentry, Martha FE. (A.M. 1949), health 
specialist, Y.W.C.A., Boston, Mass. 


Gibson, Mary Anna (A.M. 1929), instructor 
in education, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, 
Belton, Tex. 


Gifford, Robert W., instructor in science 
- onn . ~ ~ ’ 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ig, 


Gillie, H. Jean (A.M. 1949), instructor jn 
physical education, Northwestern State Col. 
lege, Natchitoches, La. 


Goldberg, Albert (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
English and Latin, Central School, F orestport, 
N. Y. 


Goldstein, Harold (Ed.D. 1949), assistant 
professor of education, University of Minne- 
sota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, Minn. 


Grossman, Irvin, teacher of art, Oak Ridge 
High School, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Guess, Janet Marian (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in voice, Municipal University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kans. 

Guildroy, Jack, director of guidance, High 
School, Port Jefferson, N. Y. 


Hahnlen, Robert W. (A.M. 1939), principal, 
Woodland Avenue School, Pleasantville, N. J. 


Hale, Anne (B.S. 1947), teacher of second 
grade, Columbian School, Pueblo, Colo. 


Hammen, Carl Schlee (A.M. 1949), in- 
structor in science, Mitchell College, States- 
ville, N. C. . 

Harding, Mildred Estelle (A.M. 1949), in- 
structor in piano, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa. 


Herman, Renee, instructor in physical educa- 
tion, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

Hetler, Louis (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
speech and dramatics, New York State Teach- 
ers College, Brockport, _. %. 


Hill, Mary Lee, girls’ counselor, High 
School, Richland, Wash. 
Hoffmann, Leyden T. (A.M. 1947), teacher 


of science, Mene Grand Oil 


Venezuela, S. A. 


Cx ympany, 


Howson, Eugenia Irene (A.M. 1949), in 
structor in clothing and textiles, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


Hutchings, Lois M., professor of biology, 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kans. 


Jacobowsky, Eugene M. (A.M. 
structor in music, Elon College, Elon College, 


N. C. 


1949), in- 


—— 
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Jassel, Donal W., teacher of fourth grade, 
Public School, Taft, Calif. 


Johnson, Frances K. (A.M. 1931 «acher 
of Latin, Riverdale Country School rs: Girls, 
Riverdale, N. Y. 


Johnson, Paul L. (A.M. 1936), dean, Nor- 
folk Junior College, Norfolk, Nebr. 


Kinney, Charles B., Jr., professor of history, 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. 

Knight, Jesse, Jr. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
third grade, East Woods School, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y. 

Knupfer, Margaret R. (B.S. 1945), teacher- 
director, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Nursery School, New York, N. Y. 

Krebbs, Alberta, instructor in art, Lycoming 
College, Williamsport, Pa. 


Lambert, Jessie M. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in clothing and textiles, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Leonard, Quentin B. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of mathematics and chemistry, Sierra Joint 
Union High School, Auberry, Calif. 

Letson, Benjamin W. (A.M. 1947), principal, 
Cape Charles High School, Cape Charles, 
Virginia. 

Loesch, Katharine Taylor (A.M. 1949), in- 
structor in speech, Wellesley College, Wel- 
lesley, Mass. 

Mack, John H., teacher of science, Central 
High School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Mack, William, Jr., instructor in art, Public 
Schools, Trevorton, Pa. 


Marfy, Marion A. (A.M. 1947), fellowship 
in clinical psychology, University Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Margot, Elizabeth, teacher of English and 
physical education, Guernsey Consolidated 
School, Guernsey, Wyo. 


McClung, Isabelle E. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in music, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Ill. 


McCormick, Chester A. (Prof. Dip. 1948), 
assistant professor of education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 


McKinnon, Kathern M. (Ph.D. 1941), as- 
sistant professor and senior psychologist in 
Educational Clinic, Hunter College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Metcalf, M. Lucille, teacher of commercial 
education, Central School, Brockport, N. Y. 


Millsap, Muriel Mary, resident business di- 
rector, Littlefield Dormitory, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Moorman, Robert (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in English, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Morgan, Marjorie O., director of cafeterias, 
Public Schools, Nyack, N. Y. 


Morrill, Vernon H. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in mathematics, University of Corpus Christi, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Murphy, Millard E. (A.M. 1946), associate 
rofessor of health education, Florida State 
Gaiventey, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Murray, Louise (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of English and librarian, The John D. 
Pierce Laboratory School, Northern Michigan 
College of Education, Marquette, Mich. 


Newcomer, Don S. (A.M. 1948), core 
teacher, W. K. Kellogg Junior High School, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Parks, Arthur L. (A.M. 1943), assistant pro- 
fessor of history, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J. 


Perry, Morton, teacher of social studies, 
Central School, Chenango Forks, N. Y. 


Pope, Necie, fourth grade critic teacher, 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Riese, Renee, teacher of French, Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Roberts, Clyde H. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in art, High School, Hagerstown, Md. 


Rohrbaugh, John (A.M. 1947), principal, 
Junior-Senior High School, Woodstock, Vt. 


Rudolf, Irene Charlotte, kindergarten teacher, 
Washington Heights Kindergarten, New York, 
N. Y. 

Sass, Bernard (A.M. 1936), instructor in 
zoology, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Schneer, Milton A. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
science, Machine & Metal Trades High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Schwartz, Lewis Seeley, teacher of mathema- 
tics and science, The Roosevelt School, Hyde 


Park, N. Y. 


Searles, Warren B. (T.C. Dip. 1939), science 
consultant, Downtown Community School, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sellers, Frances Evelyn (A.M. 1947), head 


of residence, University of Florida, Gainesville, 


Fla. 
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Shoenfield, Theodore P., instructor in Eng- 
lish, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 


Smith, James Cleveland (A.M. 1948), critic 
teacher of natural science, Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Stanley, Daniel C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
physics, chemistry and social studies, High 
School, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Sullivan, Patricia A. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in physical education, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Tex. 


Taylor, Dorothy I., instructor of surgical 
specialties, Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 


Tobias, Edward (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, High School, Woodbury, Conn. 


Tripp, Mayo H. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
mechanical drawing, Fitch High School, Gro- 
ton, Conn. 


Van Popering, Shirley (A.M. 1949), resident 
counselor, De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. 


Voldseth, Edward (A.M. 1946), director of 
student affairs for men, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Walker, James A. (A.M. 1949), supervisor 
of art, East Carolina Teachers College, Green. 
ville, N. C. 

Wasko, Mary J., teacher of English and 
commercial subjects, Central School, Leonards. 
ville, N. Y. 

Weiser, Mildred (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, North Adams, Mass. 


Weldon, James R. (A.M. 1939), principal, 
Longliurst School, Longhurst, N. C. 


Wertenberger, Mary Jane, instructor in 
social studies, High School, Garden City, N. Y, 


Wesley, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of fourth and fifth grades, Gramercy Park 
School, New York, N. Y. 

Willig, Warren C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
mathematics, Mitchell College, Statesville, N. C. 


Wishard, Margaret (B.S. 1938), nurse- 
teacher, Public Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Wright, Irene M. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Factoryville, Pa, 


Ziffrin, Marilyn J. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
music, Northwest Mississippi Junior College 
and High School, Senatobia, Miss. 
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On September 1, KATHLEEN ISABEL GILLARD 
(A.M. 1934) became dean of women at 
Southeastern State College in Durant, Okla. 
Miss Gillard, who for the past three years 
has been professor of English at Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Ga., was formerly 
dean of women at Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, and at Alma Col- 
lege, Alma, Mich. She also served as director 
of communications at Bradley University, 
Peoria, Ill. Miss Gillard is a member of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Pi Gamma Mu, and 
Kappa Delta Pi, and was president of the 
Dean’s Club at Columbia. 


SPEAKER in a series of lectures on “Practi- 
cal Parenthood” at Mount Kisco, N. Y., 
this fall was Marcaret GrILBert BENz 
(Ph.D. 1940). Dr. Benz, who writes a 
column on marriage problems in a metro- 
politan daily, is recognized as one of the 
nation’s foremost authorities in the fields 


of child development, marriage and family 
life. 


Vernon C, Lincren (Ed.D. 1943), who is 
associate professor of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, is serving as chair- 
man of the Science Production Committee 
in connection with a program of curricu- 
lum revision in Pennsylvania. To carry 
out the state-wide survey, nine “conven- 
tion district’”’ committees have been organ- 
ized to describe the work of three hun- 
dred science teachers and consultants. 


Tue New Jersey State Board of Education 
has confirmed the appointment of JosEPH 
E. Crayton (A.M. 1932) to the post of 
Monmouth County Superintendent of 
Schools. Former supervising principal of 
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the Manasquan, N. Y., schools, Mr. Clayton 
served for four years on the State Board 
of Education. He has also served on the 
executive committees of the New Jersey 
Interscholastic Athletic Association and the 
State Education Association, and has been 
a member of the delegate assembly of the 
latter for two years. 


A former executive assistant in the Office 
of Field Relations and Placement at 
Teachers College, Wittiam G, Dwyer, 
graduate student, has assumed the deanship 
of Westbrook Junior College, Portland Me. 


ResiGNinc her post as Coordinator of 
Early Childhood Education in the Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., school system, HeLen Len- 
MAN, former student, has accepted the 
position of Executive Director of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., child-care centers, and will or- 
ganize a planned child-care expansion pro- 
gram in the city. 


Morris B. Crertey (A.M. 1941) has been 
named Principal of Highlands High School, 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. Mr. Cierley took over 
his duties on September 6. 


Tue Rhode Island School of Design in 
Providence has announced the appointment 
of Morton Fink (A.M. 1938) as instructor 
in the department of mathematics and 
physics. Mr. Fink was formerly assistant 
professor of mathematics at Sampson Col- 
lege, Geneva, N. Y. 


THE new assistant principal of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., State College Training School 
is SAMUEL H. Jonnson (A.M. 1939), former 
principal at Henning and Ripley schools 
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in Memphis. Mr. Johnson’s duties will in- 
clude teaching science courses and direct- 
ing visual education, 


St. Mary’s School of Nursing and Nursing 
Service in Rochester, Minn., has announced 
the appointment of EvaLyne Coins (A. 
M. 1946) as assistant director of the school. 
Miss Collins has been acting director for 
the past 18 months. 


Tue post of Director of Food Service for 
the Nashville, Tenn., YMCA, has been ac- 
cepted by Viremnta Kenpatt (A.M. 1942). 
Miss Kendall is a member of the American 
Dietetics and the 
Home Economics Association. 


Association American 


Concrecation Beth El of the Oranges and 
Maplewood, N. J., has recently announced 
the appointment of ArtHuR J. KOLATCH 
(B.S. 1941), former education director of 
the Park Synagogue of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Jewish Center, as principal-teacher of the 
Beth El religious school. 


At Mary Hardin-Baylor College in Belton, 
Tex., Mary ANNA Gipson (A.M, 1929) 
assumed her new position as teacher of 
elementary education on September 8, 


Tue position of Confidential Secretary to 
Commissioner Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., of 
Richmond, N. Y., a member of the New 
York City Board of Education, has been 
taken over by Isape_te Minto (A.M. 1937), 
Miss Minto was formerly a departmental 
teacher at Public School No. 24 in Rich- 
mond. 


IN Raritan, N. J., Marte Gemeroy (BS, 
1947) has begun her duties as director 
of the Somerset Valley Visiting Nurse 
Association, Mrs. Gemeroy has been af- 
filiated with New York Hospital and 
Rutgers University. 
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